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THE DECLINE OF AMERICAN SHIPPING. 


MR. DINGLEY. 

Ir is important to keep in mind the fact that the decline of 
the American merchant marine, which is deservedly attracting 
so much attention, is confined to shipping employed in the 
foreign trade, and does not extend to tonnage in the coastwise 
trade. 

Computing by the accepted rule that one ton of steam vessels 
is equal in carrying efficiency to three of sail, the American fleet 
in the coastwise trade in 1855 comprised the equivalent of 
3,987,345 tons of sail. In 1860 it was the equivalent of 4,446,- 
387 tons of sail. In 1869, after it had nearly recovered from the 
effect of the disturbing influences of the Civil War, it included 
the equivalent of 4,300,892 tons of sail. Notwithstanding the 
unexampled development of competing railroad systems, which 
have secured much of the business that would have gone to 
vessels under former conditions, the official statistics for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1883, show in our coastwise trade a 
tonnage equivalent to 5,415,970 tons of sail. This is a growth 
of more than twenty-five per cent. in the last fourteen years, a rate 
of increase far greater than that shown by the coastwise mer- 
chant marine of any other nation. It is worthy of note, also, 
that not only is our coastwise marine nearly three times as large 
as that of the United Kingdom, and more than five times as large 
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as that of any other nation, but that its freight charges are 
also lower than those of the home fleet of any other nation. 

The American merchant marine in the foreign trade has, on 
the other hand, steadily declined since 1855. In that year 71.95 
per cent. of the tonnage entered at ports of the United States 
from foreign countries was American. In 1860 the entries of 
American tonnage had fallen to 66.04 per cent., a decline of 
nearly six per cent. in five years, or one and a quarter per cent. 
per annum, in the face of an increase of nearly six per cent. in 
entries of foreign tonnage. The decline in ship-building for the 
foreign trade, and in the percentage of our exports and imports 
carried in American vessels was much greater. During the 
Civil War the entries of American vessels fell off 23.83 per cent., 
declining to 42.21 per cent.in 1865. In the eighteen years since 
the war the decline has been 21 per cent., or about one and a 
quarter per cent. per annum. The noticeable fact disclosed by 
the official statistics is that the average annual decline of the 
American foreign-carrying trade during the five years before 
the war was about the same as that since the war. 

The explanation of this apparent anomaly of the continuous 
prosperity of the American merchant marine employed in the 
coastwise trade, and the decline of American shipping in the 
foreign trade since 1855, after a steady growth of half a century, 
is clearly indicated by the history of the commercial marines 
and shipping legislation of the United States and England. 
The enterprising character of the early settlers of the United 
States, their location on or near the sea-coast, the opportunities 
for sea-fishing, the abundance and cheapness of excellent timber 
for ship-building, and the absence of manufacturing industries 
and other openings outside of the farm for ambitious young 
men, early turned the attention of our people to maritime 
pursuits. This maritime spirit was fostered by the founders 
of our government, not simply as a source of material pros- 
perity, but also and especially as indispensable to commercial 
independence and national safety. The first Congress which 
assembled after the adoption of the Constitution enacted that 
only American-built vessels should be entitled to an American 
register or enrollment and license; that the coastwise trade 
should be restricted to American vessels; and that foreign ves- 
sels participating in the business of carrying our exports and 
imports should be subject to discriminating charges and duties. 
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Our ability to successfully compete for the carrying trade of 
the world seemed to be so well assured by our cheap and 
abundant timber for ship-building, and the strong position 
which we had already secured on the ocean, that in 1828 Con- 
gress finally adopted the policy, partly inaugurated thirteen 
years before, of inviting the leading commercial nations to 
unite with the United States in establishing reciprocal maritime 
relations as to the foreign-carrying trade. Norway and Sweden, 
which had almost no carrying trade to offer the United States 
in exchange for the privilege of participating on equal terms in 
our trade, and whose sailing vessels are to-day seizing those 
bulky cargoes which foreign steam-ships do not carry, was the 
first nation to accept our invitation. It was not till October, 
1849, that Great Britain accepted our tender, and the vessels of 
our great ocean rival were admitted to our ports to participate 
in the foreign-carrying trade on the same terms as American 
vessels. Fortunately, however, the coastwise trade of the United 
States was not also opened to foreign vessels in connection with 
the foreign trade, although England earnestly sought this, and 
there were not wanting doctrinaires who insisted that this course 
would increase the prosperity of our coastwise marine. 

At the time Great Britain accepted our invitation to partici- 
pate, on equal terms, in the business of transporting our exports 
and imports, on condition that our vessels should have the same 
privileges in her ports, experiments in iron ship-building and 
steam propulsion were going on in that country, which, as early 
as 1855, began to work a revolution in marine architecture. 
Inasmuch as the construction of an iron vessel from the ore in its 
bed involves twice as much labor as the building of a wooden 
vessel from the timber in the forest, this revolution from wood 
to iron and sails to steam at once began to deprive the American 
merchant marine of the virtual protectio1 which it had enjoyed 
so long as wooden sailing vessels controlled the carrying trade 
of the world, and to give England, as the possessor of rich mines 
of iron and coal near the sea-shore, with cheap labor to work 
them, as great an advantage as we had previously possessed. 

While this revolution in marine architecture was gathering 
volume, the British Government saw its opportunity, and in 
1854 established a Board of Trade, making its president a mem- 
ber of the Ministry, and imposed on the board the duty of look- 
ing after the interests of the British merchant marine. Under 
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its lead, Parliament began a careful revision of English mer- 
chant shipping laws, with a view of removing every differential 
charge or burden, and extending every possible facility to her 
shipping. 

Not content with this, the English Government adopted the 
policy of encouraging the establishment of British steam-ship 
lines on all the important routes of commerce, by liberal grants 
for mail service, while the American Congress neither relieved our 
merchant marine of any of the charges or taxes which Eng- 
land had lifted from her shipping, nor took any steps, beyond 
two or three spasmodic efforts, soon abandoned, to encourage 
the inauguration of American ocean steam service. Unfortu- 
nately, at the period when general attention began to be 
directed to the steady decline of our foreign-carrying trade, the 
Civil War burst upon the nation, and for four years engrossed 
the energies and capital of our people. While we were bending 
our efforts to save the nation, England was taking advantage of 
her opportunity; was building up great iron ship-yards, and was 
establishing, through government aid, lines of English screw 
steamers. 

The United States came out of the civil war with a third of 
the foreign-going shipping which she had in 1861, lost through 
eapture by the Anglo-Confederate cruisers, or through sale to 
foreigners to avoid capture; with an enormous debt and a 
depreciated currency; and without one iron ship-yard, or one 
iron merchant steam-ship. In addition to these obstacles to a 
revival of our foreign-carrying trade, the extraordinary demand 
since the war, for capital and men to develop the resources of 
the new West, build railroads, and extend manufacturing indus- 
tries to meet the wants of a rapidly growing population, has 
diverted our people from maritime pursuits open to foreign 
nations, which were proving less and less remunerative, because 
of foreign competition; while England, from the necessities of 
her narrow and fully developed territory, and the slow growth 
of population, has been compelled to seek for something to do 
for other nations rather than herself, and has seized the carry- 
ing trade of the world, because this has been opened to her by 
all nations on the same terms as to their own citizens. 

While the Civil War, and the conditions growing out of or 
following that conflict, which have been referred to, have aeccel- 
erated the decline of the American merchant marine in the 
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foreign trade, and increased the difficulties of its revival, yet 
the primary causes of that decline antedate the war at least five 
or six years, and have exerted their adverse influence from that 
time to the present. These causes have been already suggested 
in the historical resumé that has been given, and may be summed 
up as, first, the revolution in marine archictecture from wood to 
iron and sails to steam, by which the United States lost an 
advantage previously enjoyed, and England gained it; and, 
second, the adoption by England of the policy of removing bur- 
dens and extending facilities to her merchant marine, coupled 
with liberal grants, under the name of mail-pay, to encourage 
the establishment of steam-ship lines, while the United States has 
left her merchant marine to care for itself. These causes have 
been given full play by the adoption of the policy of maritime 
reciprocity, by which Great Britain and other foreign nations 
have secured the right to participate in the business of carrying 
our exports and imports on the same terms as American vessels. 
The only reason that our merchant marine in the coastwise 
trade has not gone the way of our foreign-going shipping, is 
because the former has been protected against the causes which 
have well-nigh destroyed the latter, by the law which restricts 
the home trade to American vessels. 

It is unfortunate for our merchant marine that there has 
been an inclination among many to overlook the real causes of 
the decline of our foreign-going shipping, and to ascribe its 
decadence to the substitution of so-called protective tariffs for 
the so-called revenue tariffs of 1846 and 1857, which change, it 
is charged, “has crippled our foreign commerce, and made it 
impossible to successfully build iron vessels in competition with 
England.” Three plain facts, within the reach of every one who 
will take the pains to examine, show how groundiess is the 
allegation that tariff changes have had anything to do with the 
decline of our foreign-carrying trade. 

First. Our foreign commerce, which is measured by our 
exports and imports, increased more than $1,000,000,000 in 
the fifteen years after the war, under a so-called protective 
tariff, against less than $500,000,000 in the fifteen years before 
the war, under a so-called revenue tariff. Yet, notwithstanding 
the unexampled growth of our foreign commerce, American 
vessels carry but little more than half as much of it as they did 
in 1855. If our merchant marine in the foreign trade had grown 
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with our commerce, it would to-day have a tonnage four times 
as large as it actually possesses. 

Second. Our foreign-carrying trade prospered equally well 
under the protective tariff of 1842 and under the revenue tariff 
of 1846, until 1855-6, and from that time, under the same 
revenue tariff, it began to decline; and the average annual 
decline in the five years before the war under revenue tariffs 
was as great as the average annual decline since the war under 
a protective tariff. 

Third. The duties on imported materials for the construction 
of vessels for the foreign trade are less under the existing tariff 
in the case of a wooden ship, and no more in the ease of an iron 
ship than they were under the tariff of 1846, for the reason that 
since 1872 all timber, lumber, hemp, manilla, iron and steel 
rods, bars, spikes, nails, bolts, copper and composition metal, 
and since March, 1883, all wire rope needed for the construction, 
equipment, and repairs of vessels to be employed in the foreign 
trade, may be imported free of duty, while under the tariff of 
1846 nearly all of these articles paid a duty. 

Within a few years the view has been industriously dissemi- 
nated that the proper and only efficient remedy for the decline 
of the American foreign-carrying trade is “free ships”; or, in 
other words, the repeal of that provision of the navigation laws 
of 1789 which restricts the right of American registry to 
American-built vessels, and the substitution of an enactment 
allowing the admission of English-built vessels to an American 
register free of duty. Among the serious objections to free-ship 
legislation are the following: 

First. Free-ship legislation would be practically the adoption 
of a policy looking to English rather than American ship-yards 
for whatever vessels we may require for deep-sea service. The 
suggestion that Germany has found her free-ship policy leading 
up to the establishment of iron ship-yards in that country is not 
pertinent to the situation of the United States. Germany had 
as cheap labor as England to work her mines and build her 
vessels, and therefore was under no disadvantage except want 
of experience in competing with the latter country. 

The United States, on the contrary, have not only the disad- 
vantage of want of experience in iron ship-building, which is 
soon overcome when other conditions are equal, but the greater 
and constant disadvantage of higher wages for labor. In time, our 
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ship-builders can overcome both of these disadvantages, pro- 
vided they are encouraged to invest the large capital required. 
But if the Clyde builders, with all the advantages that they 
possess in well-established ship-yards and cheaper labor, should 
at this time be allowed a free market for their vessels in this 
country, it is unreasonable to expect that any one would risk 
eapital in building up a new industry exposed at the start to 
such unequal competition. 

Stress is sometimes laid on the fact that the free-ship pro- 
gramme, as at present formulated, applies only to vessels for 
the foreign trade. While this is true, yet it is well understood 
that this restriction is made simply to drive an entering wedge. 
Most of the free-ship advocates who have appeared before Con- 
gressional Committees, when pressed, have conceded that few 
persons would think of buying foreign-built vessels and giving 
them American registers unless they could use them in our 
coastwise as well as foreign trade. 

Secondly. A free-ship policy would not revive the American 
foreign-carrying trade. All history shows that ship-building 
and ship-owning are linked together. It is only the nation which 
ean build its own ships that can permanently maintain a strong 
merchant marine. No example can be found of a people who 
have obtained any prominence on the ocean unless they have 
pursued a policy looking to the home construction of their own 
vessels. 

It is significant that most of the practical ship-owners who 
have appeared before Congressional Committees, in response to 
the inquiry as to whether free ships would permanently revive 
the American-foreign carrying trade, have expressed a negative 
opinion. A director of the largest American steam-ship company 
in the foreign trade, in reply to this question, said that his com- 
pany had investigated the subject, and had found that they 
could buy such iron steam-ships as they are using twelve per 
cent. less on the Clyde than in this country; but that this 
difference is not sufficient to compensate for the difficulties 
and delay which would arise from being obliged to send to 
England, where the patterns would be, to duplicate impor- 
tant parts of the machinery of a foreign-built vessel in case 
of accident. 

Another prominent ship-owner remarked, in response to a 
similar inquiry, that any American who would buy a British- 
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built vessel to save the small* difference in first cost, would pre- 
fer for the same reason to give such a vessel a British rather 
than an American register, as by so doing he could save more 
money in sailing his vessel than in the original purchase. If the 
chief object sought is to secure the profits of the foreign- 
earrying trade for American citizens, we need no legislation, 
for Americans already have the right to buy almost the entire 
interest in any British vessels, and pocket the profits of the 
business which they may secure. 

It is often claimed that the rapid growth of England’s 
merchant marine is due to her adoption of the free-ship policy in 
1849. But this is an error. For four years after England 
adopted this policy the tonnage of the shipping of the United 
Kingdom increased very slowly, while that of the United States 
grew more rapidly than ever before. Had it not been for the 
great revolution in marine architecture which came to Eng- 
land’s aid, her shipping would have continued to fall behind 
ours. This is admitted by so high English authority as Mr. W. 
8. Lindsey, the most prominent promoter of the British legisla- 
tion of 1849, who, referring to the first year’s results of that 
legislation, says, in his “ History of Merchant Shipping”: 

“Our (the British] ship-owners naturally viewed with great alarm the 
rapid strides made by American shipping. Nor were their fears allayed by 
a reference to the Board of Trade returns, wherein it appeared that while 
the inerease of British shipping had in the year previous to repeal been 
393,955 tons, there had been a decrease in the year after repeal of 180,- 
576 tons. Our position appeared, therefore, critical; and had it not been 
for the resources we held within ourselves [referring to iron, coal, and cheap 
labor], and the indomitable energy of our people, foreign shipping might 
then and there have gained an ascendency which might not afterward have 
been easily overcome. . . . We had one advantage which our great 
American competitor did not possess. We had iron in abundance, and about 
this period [1852-3] we were specially directing our attention to the con- 
struction of iron ships to be propelled by the serew.” 

Third. Outside of all commercial considerations, there is an 
overshadowing and intensely vital reason for dismissing any 

* Recent statements of prominent ship-builders show that the difference 
in cost of building iron vessels in this country and England is diminishing 
from year to year. Messrs. Gorringe and Cramp, of Philadelphia, Roach, of 
Chester, Penn., and Gibbons, of Wilmington, Del., state that the difference 
to-day does not exceed eight per cent. for iron sailing vessels, twelve to 
fifteen per cent. for such passenger steam-ships as are found in the leading 
trans-Atlantic lines, and fifteen to twenty per cent. in iron steamers built 
mainly for freighting purposes. All claim that a vessel built of American 
iron is better than one built of English iron. 
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policy which practically proposes to rely upon England’s ship- 
yards to supply whatever vessels may be wanted for our merchant 
marine in the foreign trade. This reason is, that it is necessary 
for the safety and defense of the United States to maintain 
within our territory extensive and thoroughly equipped ship- 
yards, with skilled mechanics, in order that the Government 
may have them in readiness to speedily build a fleet of armed 
vessels and transports in case of war. Navy yards cannot be 
maintained to an extent beyond the demands for repairs of 
naval vessels and the slow construction of war vessels in time 
of peace. England, with her immense government establish- 
ments, has built only nineteen per cent. of her war vessels in 
her navy yards. In time of actual or threatened war, she relies 
almost entirely upon her great private ship-yards. 

Nearly all the great fleet with which our Government block- 
aded Confederate ports and made it possible to crush the rebell- 
ion, were built in our private ship-yards. The little Monitor, 
which probably saved the great cities of the North from bom- 
bardment and destruction by the Merrimac, was built in the 
brief period of a hundred days in one of our private ship-yards. 
In what condition would our country have been at the opening 
of the rebellion, if she had adopted the free-ship policy in 1856, 
discouraged American ship-yards by admitting English-built 
ships to American registry free of duty, and relied on the Clyde 
builders for vessels needed to close Confederate ports! In what 
condition would our Government be in the event of a war with 
England, if we should now adopt the policy of looking to the 
Clyde ship-yards for vessels, instead of maintaining ship-yards 
to build them at home! 

The necessity of an American merchant marine in the foreign 
trade does not arise from the desirability of securing the profits 
of the business; for these can be secured as well by American 
ownership in British as in American vessels. It arises from the 
importance of preserving our commercial independence and 
securing safe transportation for our exports and imports in the 
eveni of wars between foreign nations, and from the necessity 
of maintaining a body of trained seamen who may be called 
upon to man our navy. And the necessity of extensive ship- 
yards arises from the fact that they are essential to maintain a 
strong merchant marine, and to build armed vessels and floating 
defenses in time of war. The cheapest and only effective way in 
which the United States ean be put in a position to meet 
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other great maritime powers on the ocean and in the waters of 
our own coast, in case of war, is by encouraging the develop- 
ment of a large merchant marine built in our own ship-yards. 

The problems to be solved, in order to revive our merchant 
marine in the foreign trade, do not relate so much to the sueccess- 
ful building of vessels as to making it as profitable to sail 
vessels under an American as under a British register. Wooden 
sailing vessels of the best quality we already build as cheaply 
as vessels of similar quality can be built anywhere. Iron ship- 
building is only ten years old inthis country. Indeed, it is only 
five years since a return to specie payments and normal prices 
gave us a fair start. Already, some of our iron ship-builders, by 
availing themselves of the provisions of the Act of 1799, which 
allows on reéxportation a drawback of ninety per cent. on 
imported materials used in building a vessel or manufacturing 
any other article on foreign account, have been enabled success- 
fully to compete with English builders in the construction of 
iron and steel river steamers for Brazil merchants. With an 
extension of the Act of 1872, which allows a rebate of duty on 
certain materials entering into the construction of American 
vessels on domestic account for the foreign trade, so as to cover 
a wider range of such articles as can be advantageously im- 
ported to work with American materials, it is the opinion of 
men well qualified to judge, that without adverse legislation, 
iron and steel steam-ships will within ten, if not five years, be 
built as cheaply in the United States as on the Clyde. 

The great obstacle to the revival of the American foreign- 
carrying trade is the fact that our English rivals can sail their 
vessels more profitably than we can sail ours, even when of sub- 
stantially the same cost. In the case of sailing vessels, manned 
as they are largely by Swedes, Norwegians, Portuguese, and 
Italians, who also man British vessels, the difference arises 
mainly from the fact that our antiquated merchant-shipping 
statutes and other laws impose upon American vessels charges 
and taxes long since removed from the vessels of our foreign 
rivals. In the case of steam-ships, which require a different class 
of men, the difference arises not only from differential charges 
imposed by our laws, but also from the higher wages paid to 
American employés. The vice-president of the Philadelphia 
Steam-ship Company, the only Ameriean line plying between 
the United States and Europe, recenily stated that his company 
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is considering the expediency of selling their vessels to an 
English company, for the reason that they can be sailed more 
profitably under the British than under the American flag. The 
removal of all differential charges, fees, taxes or burdens, im- 
posed by law, which increase the cost of sailing an American 
vessel, is obviously the first step in any policy intended to 
revive our foreign-carrying trade. 

There is another and more important reason for the success 
of the British merchant steam-marine, and that is the fact that 
the English Government has for more than thirty years steadily 
pursued the policy of encouraging the establishment of British 
steam-ship lines on all the routes of commerce, by granting them 
liberal mail-pay, while the United States have been deterred from 
adopting a similar policy by the ery of “subsidy.” For many 
years, England paid her steam-ship lines from five to eight mill- 
ion dollars annually for mail service, increasing the pay when- 
ever it was necessary to overcome competition, and reducing it 
when rivals had been driven off. The last fiscal year for which 
the figures are at hand, she granted about three million dollars 
for ocean mail service, of which almost every dollar was paid to 
British vessels. 

In the last fiscal year the United States paid only $313,545 
for ocean foreign mail service, of which less than $50,000 was 
paid to American vessels. We compel American foreign-going 
vessels to carry letters any distance for two cents each, but 
foreign vessels have the privilege of making their own contracts. 
We paid the American steamers which ply between San Fran- 
cisco and China, Japan and Australia, for mail service, a “ sub- 
sidy” of $14,171. England paid her China and East India lines, 
for “ mail service,” the sum of $1,790,000. We paid the Ameri- 
ean line to Brazil, for mail service, the munificent “ subsidy ” of 
$4,619; England paid her Brazilian line, for mail service, $56,690. 
We paid the American lines to the West Indies $12,298 ; England 
paid her West India lines $406,811. 

We grant liberal mail-pay to coastwise steam-ship lines that 
have no foreign competition, without calling it “ subsidy”; but 
when we come to American steam-ship lines that are struggling 
in the face of the sharpest British rivalry, we seem to begrudge 
the merest pittance. We can properly pay the Cedar Keys and 
Key West coastwise steam-ship line, whose route covers only 
three hundred miles, $31,000 per annum, under the name of 
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“ pay for mail service”; but if any Congressman should pro- 
pose a bill to give proportionate compensation to American 
steam-ship lines to Australia, South America, and Europe, he 
would be silenced by the cries of “subsidy” which would 
be raised. 

In the face of the fact that, since the serew steam-ship became 
the vehicle of foreign commerce, the nation which establishes 
and successfully maintains steam-ship lines controls the trade of 
the world and commands the ocean in time of war, it is incom- 
prehensible that the representatives of the American people, who 
have been ready to vote millions of money and hundreds of mill- 
ions of acres of valuable lands to build railroads, and vast sums 
to improve rivers and harbors, should be so unwilling to expend 
two or three millions annually in the form of mail-pay to en- 
courage the establishment and maintenance of American steam- 
ship lines to foreign countries. By so doing we should not only 
foster profitable commercial relations, but also maintain our 
commercial independence and, above all, provide ourselves with 


~ a fleet and ship-yards that will be indispensable for national 


defense in time of war. 


NELSON DINGLEY, JR. 


MR. CODMAN,. 


Various “ shipping bills,” some of them emanating from the 
Shipping Committee, some from the Committees on Commerce, 
and some containing the panaceas of individual members, have 
been reported to the Senate and House of Representatives at 
Washington. One or more of them may possibly be discussed. 
It is therefore appropriate to review succinctly the history of 
what is familiarly known as the “ decadence of our commercial 
marine,” and of the abortive attempts that have hitherto been 
made to overcome it. 

Pamphlets innumerable have been written, newspaper col- 
umns have been filled and speeches have been made, and yet 
the publie mind is rather confused than enlightened. All 
that is known, and that is known by everybody, is that the 
American carrying trade has been going, is still going, and, at 
its constantly accelerated rate of downward progression, will 
soon be gone, entirely out of sight. Few treatises upon the sub- 
ject have been more able than the prize essays published lately 
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in the “Proceedings of the United States Naval Institute.” 
They were written by some of the most intelligent officers of 
the navy, and are entitled to respectful consideration, not only 
because of the opportunities afforded their authors thoroughly 
to investigate the subject by the observation gained in their 
profession, but because of the impossibility of ascribing to them 
corrupt motives. Their own characters are a guarantee against 
such suspicion, and the fact that the merits of their respective 
theses were to be considered and decided upon by a board of 
their seniors, adds, if possible, to their claim to impartiality. 

Every one of the competitors is led to the same inevitable 
conclusion, that although some minor obstacles, which will un- 
doubtedly be removed by the present Congress, have stood in 
the way of economy in sailing our ships, the one important 
factor lacking is the gift of that freedom to buy and to sell, 
which is accorded to the people of all other countries excepting 
our own, the want of which has been the cause of our much- 
lamented decadence. Those whose personal or political interests 
lead them to take an opposite view of cause, effect, and remedy, 
argue with such self-assurance as to win general assent to their 
assumption that the decadence commenced with the outbreak of 
our Civil War, and that England then with malice prepense, fitted 
out piratical cruisers directed to the destruction of our “com- 
merce,” by which they mean our ships, so that these being out of 
the way, she could thenceforth remain the sovereign of the seas. 
Not only have these staple assertions become stereotyped, but the 
hallucination is still entertained that whatever Great Britain 
did, does, or proposes to do touching her shipping interests, by 
simply permitting the independent action of her subjects, is part 
of a nefarious scheme concocted with the deliberate purpose of 
driving every American ship from the ocean. 

Now, it is not only untrue that the Civil War entailed general 
injury upon our ship-owners, but it is not difficult to demon- 
strate that while comparatively few of them suffered from it, 
the majority, upon the whole, were actually benefited. The Ala- 
bama and her eonsorts destroyed some of our ships, for which 
the British Government afterward paid. Others were nomi- 
nally transferred to the British flag, under which they earned 
good freights, with all the advantages of better marine laws and 
the protection of a more efficient navy. They were only pre- 
vented after the war from hoisting the American flag again for 
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the remainder of their short lives, by the ship-building lobbyists. 
But many more of them were sold bona fide at high prices to 
foreigners, and when Peace came again to find what a maritime 
revolution had taken place in her absence, caused by the intro- 
duction of iron sailing ships and iron screw steamers, these 
worthless wooden hulls, well sold to foreigners, were condemned 
to rot in foreign docks instead of in our own. That was pre- 
cisely the effect accomplished by the Civil War upon our com- 
mercial marine. 

And yet Mr. Lynch, of Maine, representing a ship-building 
district, and holding the chairmanship of the first committee 
appointed in 1870 “to investigate the decadence of American 
commerce,” by which Congress meant the decadence of ship- 
owning, and which that enlightened statesman understood to 
mean the decadence of wooden ship-building, reported that these 
depredators had destroyed the industry of Maine, whereas it 
was patent that if that class of ships had been worth replacing, 
the industry would have been immediately and most profitably 
stimulated. He accordingly recommended bounties in the view 
of enabling an obsolete style of naval architecture to compete 
with the new mechanism developed in iron steam-ships. Of 
course, the object of Mr. Lynch was to obtain a reélection; but 
that his views should prevail with the committee was not credit- 
able to their intelligence. All its members, with the single and 
honorable exception of Mr. Holman, of Indiana, signed this 
infamously stupid report. When a motion to print it came 
before the Senate, and some one moved that it be laid upon the 
table, Senator Davis, of Kentucky, suggested, by way of amend- 
ment, “that it be kicked under it.” If the Civil War had never 
supervened, what would have been the value to-day of that 
whole fleet, none of the vessels being large enough for the Cali- 
fornia trade, which is all that remains for us; and if, under the 
stimulus of bounties, other wooden ships had been built, who 
for any other purpose than that of fire-wood would accept them 
as a gift? 

We now approach that other staple argument, so aptly termed 
by Mr. David A. Wells “the historic lie.” It has been again 
and again repeated in Congress, before committees and by the 
press, until, like the “ Alabama” story, it has been taken without 
investigation to be true. Within a year its chief narrator 
rehearsed it before the peripatetic Senate Committee on Capital 
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and Labor with astounding effrontery, in these terms: “ Great 
Britain has subsidized her ship-builders, and placed them in a 
position where there could be no opposition. Twenty-five per 


_ cent. of the capital invested in ship-building is drawn from the 
- English treasury and paid to English ship-builders in order for 


them to break down American competition!” That terribly 
malevolent England, it would seem, carries on her business not 
for profit but for spite! 

An illustration of “ British vindictiveness ” was given by Mr. 


* Wm. H. Webb two years ago, before the Finance Committee of 


the Senate. He told them how cruelly a fast line of British iron 
screw steamers had run off some old wooden side-wheelers, 
owned by him, which made occasional and prolonged voyages to 
the North Sea, but he forgot to mention that the British line 
was not subsidized. At the same meeting a protest was entered 
against the repeal of our prohibitory navigation laws by the 
large deputation of ship-builders, out of pure regard to their 
weak-minded countrymen, who, they maintained, would, if 
liberty should be given them, expend their money in the pur- 
chase of old unseaworthy craft which have been condemned as 
unfit for British use! 

After their manipulation of that extraordinary Lynch Com- 
mittee, it is, perhaps, not surprising that the ship-builders should 
place a low estimate upon Congressional brains. On every 
occasion when there is to be a hearing before a committee, their 
persevering leader is sure to be present with an armful of doe- 
umentary evidence to prove that Great Britain has subsidized 
certain lines of steam-ships. Nobody has ever thought of deny- 
ing it. In the early days of steam navigation, when small 
wooden side-wheel steamers could transport scarcely anything 
beyond fuel, passengers, and mails, it was necessary for the 
postal department to pay them liberally for carrying letters 
which would otherwise have been sent by sailing vessels. It 
was quite as necessary as it would be, and frequently is, for our 
Postmaster-General to pay a high price in some of the Western 
States and Territories to stage-coach companies, which would 
not otherwise have patronage enough to induce them to run 
their lines. But these facts do not indicate that the British 
Government granted subsidies for the promotion of ship-build- 
ing, any more than that the American Government is a partner 
in the coach-building industry. 
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England’s mail operations for the benefit of her people and 
of her trade are carried on over the waters, as ours, for pre- 
cisely the same purposes, are carried on over the land. Each 
nation employs the vehicles that are best suited to its purpose. 
As on our northern borders we subsidize a stage-coach com- 
pany, without asking if the wagons are built or the horses 
raised in the United States or in Canada, so England, to carry 
the mail to her colonies and dependencies, subsidizes steam- 
ship companies without dictation or inquiry as to the country 
in which their ships are launched. It is enough for her 
that, as a part of the condition of hire, they shall carry her 
flag and be subject to her laws, so that in case of war she 
may demand their services as transports. This practice is a 
flat denial of the story, so often repeated, that “ England 
encourages her ship-building by liberal subsidies,” which is 
made to carry the inference that we should go and do like- 
wise. Nay more, while it is a fact that several foreign-built 
steam-ships are earning subsidies under the British flag, often- 
times even this qualification is not insisted upon. Steamers 
under the French flag are paid for carrying British mails in the 
South Pacific; and two of the Pacific Mail Company’s ships, 
under the American flag, do not disdain to earn British gold by 
earrying British mails between Australia and California. 

In one respect mail steam-ships have been of benefit to the 
general carrying trade, while in another they injure it. A well- 
established postal intercourse, such as now exists, without 
further eall for subsidy on the part of any nation, encourages 
trade by affording regular and rapid communication all over 
the globe. On the other hand, a subsidized line of steam-ships 
manifestly works injustice to unsubsidized steam-ships and sail- 
ing vessels plying between the same ports. If Americans 
complained that unsubsidized British steam-ships ruined their 
business, how much more aggrieved they would have been 
if “vindictive England” had aided their opponents with a 
subsidy? And while they would have been duly grateful to 
Congress for aid granted to themselves, would they have been 
at all pleased if it had been afforded to an opposing American 
line?’ The necessary subsidy given by England for postal pur- 
poses, so far from meeting the general approbation of her ship- 
owners, has always afforded a just ground for complaint to 
the owners of independent lines and single ships competing 
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upon the same routes. British ship-building and ship-owning 
are thriving, not because of subsidies, but in spite of them. It 
is therefore evident that if Congress should subsidize certain 
lines upon certain routes, so far from encouraging American 
ship-building beyond the launching of a few monopolizing 
steam-ships, it would effectually bar all competition. 

The advocates of subsidy frequently cite the example of 
France, a nation that, against the fiat of nature, is assiduously 
striving to become nautical. They forget to mention that her 
subsidized lines of steamers are mostly built in Scotland; and 
when they tell us how, in addition to steam-ship subsidies, she 
pays an actual bounty on every ton of shipping under her flag, 
they carefully avoid allusion to the fact that the bounty is so 
graduated that the vessels can be built with more profit in Seot- 
land than at home. And this is the novel way in which “ France 
protects her domestic ship-building” ! 

When we are counseled to imitate Germany, it is by those 
who are so ignorant, or who imagine that others are so ignorant, 
as to suppose that Germany has, for any purpose whatever, 
adopted the policy of subsidizing her ships. She owes the whole 
of her maritime success to the better, cheaper, and more natural 
policy of free ships. Availing themselves of the liberty denied 
to American citizens, when the transition took place from wooden 
sailing ships to iron steamers, her people appropriated the 
trade which we had hitherto enjoyed, by purchasing steam-ships 
upon the Clyde, which necessitated the education of seamen and 
the building of repair shops at home. The result of it is that 
she is not only competing with England in the carrying trade of 
the world, but is now building nearly all the ships she requires 
in her own yards. Free ships, which she had,—not subsidy, 
which she never had,—have done this for Germany. In short, 
the chimerical idea that the industry of ship-building could only 
be maintained by paying favored individuals a high price for 
carrying letters, never entered the heads of any people except 
Americans, and here it is chiefly centered in the brain of one 
man. 

If neither the Civil War nor the British practice of subsidiz- 
ing mail steam-ships has been the cause of our decadence, where 
shall we look for it? Is it altogether in the tariff? A ship-builder 
whose authority as to the cost of materials ought to be entitled 
to credence, has said repeatedly that ninety per cent. of the cost 
VOL. CXXXVIII.—NO. 329. 23 
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of a ship is in labor. thet 
thousand tons costs, in round numbers, five hundred thousand 
dollars. Upon the ten per cent. value of material, the duties, if 
it should all be imported, could not certainly amount to more 
than five or ten thousand dollars, and that is all that the tariff can 
have to do with it. Is it, then, the tariff that causes the laborer’s 
living to cost him more, and consequently forces him to demand 
higher wages? We shall see if we go back to some récords made 
in 1857, four years before the Civil War commenced, and when 
the tariff under which we were living was exceedingly moderate, 
as it was levied rather for revenue than for protection. The 
decadence had begun even before that time. 

When employed in the Black Sea during the Crimean war, 
from 1854 to 1856, I was constantly in company with a large 
fleet of unsubsidized British iron screw steamers, which were 
already supplanting sailing vessels. After the war was over, 
with a desire to know why we could not build similar vessels at 
home, a correspondence was instituted, embracing some statistics 
forwarded by several firms on the Clyde, which I caused to be 
published in the “ New York Journal of Commerce,” commend- 
ing them to the attention of our own ship-builders, and intro- 
ducing them with these comments, which are as appropriate to 
the present situation as they were to that of 1857, since which 
time they have been too abundantly confirmed: 


‘* Protection is afforded to give us an opportunity to learn to manufacture 
for ourselves as cheaply as others can manufacture for us; but if, after a 
fair trial, we will not or cannot learn, a longer continuance of what was 
intended for a benefit results in a manifest injury to the millions. While we 
are learning, England is using her advantages; and not only England, but 
through her agency other nations with whom we have commercial relations 
are profiting by them. Their merchants, captains, engineers, and sailors are 
carrying on our trade, and taking the bread from our mouths. We can-build 
as good if not better sailing ships for the same money than the English, and 
they were perfectly aware of this when, by what seemed a suicidal policy, 
but what has since proved one of far-sightedness, they admitted all foreign 
vessels to the privilege of wearing the British flag. Thus they carry their 
own goods in their own vessels at a cheaper rate for their own people, instead 
of allowing these vessels under another flag to be earning money for people 
of another nation.” 


Herein, if any one will candidly and attentively consider, he 
will find the solution of the whole problem of our decadence. 
There had been no war; there was a very moderate tariff; 
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there was no depreciated currency; and still we did not, be- 
cause it was made evident that we could not, build steam-ships 
or sailing ships of iron for foreign trade as well and as cheaply 
as Mr. Little, Mr. Denny, and other shipwrights were turning 
them out upon the Clyde. 

There is no American ship-builder remembering 1857 before 
whom these statistics were placed, who will pretend that he could 
compete with the Scotchmen. Else why did he not? Was it 
because he did not have the plant? Was there not capital here 
as well as in Scotland to supply it? We are told that capital 
has sought investment in the far West, and is not attainable for 
navigation. Was this true in 1857? What has since driven it 
all to the West? What but the absolute prohibition of ship- 
owning? We were allowed to own all other useful and useless 
articles without manufacturing them. But ships, the tools of 
commerce, the merchant could not own unless he had them built 
at home. So, for want of tools, the merchant must perforce 
give up his business when American mechanics acknowledged 
their incapacity to meet his demand. Why could they not build 
the ships we needed then, and need now, on the Delaware? Was 
it wot as good a river whereon to launch a vessel as the Clyde? 
Was not land as cheap for the location of shops upon its banks? 
Was it because we did not have the iron, which we are constantly 
told is infinitely superior to the British product? Was it be- 
cause a people who pride themselves on their inventive powers 
could not introduce machinery? Was it because we needed 
equal subsidies or “ postal contracts”? What assistance of this 


‘ kind was afforded to the hundreds of private steamers and sail- 


ing ships of iron that were being built in Great Britain, and 
profitably employed by British subjects ? 

Mr. Roach himself answered these questions when he said 
that “labor constitutes the chief cost of iron ships.” And labor 
in ship-building, forsooth, must be protected, while labor conse- 
quent upon ship-owning must be destroyed! There certainly 
was not any inability to sail ships in competition with English- 
men. We had an abundance of captains, officers, and sailors 
who had served in wooden ships, and who would gladly have 
availed themselves of the opportunity to obtain employment 
upon the same terms in the class of vessels that had superseded 
them. Why, then, was the privilege denied them? Why, in pur- 
suance of a policy that should forthwith have been abandoned, 
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were these men deprived of the oceupation by whieh they had 
before gained their livelihood? Why, as a class, are they now 
almost extinct ? 

Moreover, of what account are the arguments for protecting 
labor by a high tariff, when it can be shown that the difference 
between British and American labor was as great then-as it is 
now, and that the American could buy more with his money 
than he can buy to-day? It is the demagogue and the mo- 
nopolist who ery for the “ protection of labor.” In this country 
the laborer himself does not ask for it. If he did, he would 
demand that his competitors, whom his employers are constantly 
importing, should be excluded. God gives it to him, without his 
prayers, in the boundless opportunities offered him in this broad 
land, which do not depend upon tariff or free trade, Republican- 
ism or Democracy. But while labor is independent, it must not 
be tyrannical. The ten thousand ship-building employés for the 
coastwise monopoly — if there are as many in the United States 
—cannot, at their prices and with the profits their employers 
demand, build the ships in which a hundred thousand seamen 
desire to sail; hence they must not longer hold their grip on 
men who, by buying vessels abroad, would employ ten times 
more labor on the sea in manning the ships than is employed 
on the land in building them. They must not say to the 
Government, “We are ready to build ships for your navy, 
but you shall not, as in former days, have a nursery of sailors 
to serve in it. You must depend, as you do now, on foreign 
hirelings.” They must not say to the American merchant, “ If 
you wish to own a ship for foreign trade, you must continue to 
own her, as you do now, under a foreign flag.” And they shall 
not longer compel the American ship-master, brought up under 
the stars and stripes, to sail under the flag of which Englishmen 
may well be proud, but to which he owes no allegiance. 

Let it be remembered that in the building of a wooden sail- 
ing ship neither plant nor labor bears the same high proportions 
to material as in the construction of the iron steam-ship. If we 
go back to ten years before the period we have just been con- 
sidering, we shall find that, nearly all business being done in 
wooden sailing ships, the cheaper labor in England compensated 
for the higher cost of material; while on this side of the Atlantic 
the conditions were reversed, the abundance of timber com- 
pensating for the more liberal wages paid to our mechanics. 
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Thus it was that England and America competed on about 
equal terms in the business of wooden ship-building and ship- 
owning. According to the present ship-builder’s theory, if there 
had been any inequality, the parties suffering from it should 
have been recompensed by a subsidy, or “ postal contract,” to 
encourage the style of ship-building peculiar to that period. 

Having gone back to the year 1847, to consider the time 
when both nations were upon such an equality in ship-building 
that the prohibitory navigation laws common to each had no 
appreciable effect upon the prosperity of either, let us advance 
two years to the epoch when the gold discoveries in California 
and Australia so stimulated the carrying trade of the world, and 
when American mechanics took advantage of the opportunity 
to exercise their ingenuity in building those splendid clippers 
which far surpassed any vessels that had ever been built in 
either country in model and in speed. What, according to the 
theory so often cited, should have been the policy of England 
at that crisis? What else but to offer a bounty, or a “ postal 
contract,” to her ship-builders to enable them to get upon an 
equality with their Yankee rivals? 

Remember that we are always told that we should “imitate 
England.” Well, what did England do? Did she appoint an 
investigating committee, which accomplished nothing, and then, 
after waiting thirteen years, did she appoint another, which 
achieved the same result? Did she consider the interests of a 
few ship-builders to be paramount to those of the nation, which 
should be allowed to go to ruin lest these individuals should be 
in any degree molested ? 

There were fifty times more ship-builders then in Great 
Britain than there are now in the United States; but the pro- 
portion of the people was infinitely greater than that of the 
ship-builders. So it is now with us, who are afraid to legis- 
late for the nation lest half a dozen firms on the Delaware 
may be obliged to curtail their profits. The British Parliament 
could not, like the American Congress, be held in the hands of 
one ship-builder; but when it became evident that for want of 
building wooden vessels of improved pattern as well and as 
cheaply as they could be built in the United States, whatever 
the reason for it might be, the country was losing its carrying 
trade, it resolved that, even if British ship-building might suffer 
a loss, British ship-owning, which was regarded as of immeas- 
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urably greater importance, must not, and should not, lose its 
prestige. 

Then came from her ship-yards the identical howl which 
has frightened Congress for the last twenty-five years, run- 
ning up the same gamut of direful prognostications: “ Paraly- 
sis of home industry, dilapidated ship-yards, dependence on 
a foreign power for ships in time of war, and the national 
disgrace of flying the British flag over foreign-built ships.” 
Our ship-builders have copied the musie note for note, and 
whenever a Congressman from one of their districts has 
occasion to discuss this question, he sings the same plaintive 
song. It forms the grand basis of opposition to free ships, and 
often comes discordantly from the very men who tell us that we 
have no occasion to go abroad for vessels, when by their superior 
skill and machinery they can build them for us as cheaply at 
home! But England was not frightened into submission. She 
swept her prohibitory navigation laws away like cobwebs, and 
her subjects were allowed to buy ships anywhere to use every- 
where, as if they had been built at home. Merchants bought 
them for the legitimate purpose of making money; captains, 
officers, and sailors were nurtured in them as reserves for the 
navy; and the British flag, without regard to the timbers that 
were under it, or the nationality of the men who put them to- 
gether, still waved as it did before over every sea. 

Suppose for an instant that the business of the world had 
continued to be transacted in wooden sailing ships, and that a 
ship-building lobby had persuaded the British Parliament to 
adopt an American policy. Would not America have triumphed 
as a maritime power over England, and might she not have 
congratulated herself upon the stupidity of her rival, as at this 
day not only England, but Germany, Holland, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Italy, Spain, and even Mexico, whose flags are 
flying in our harbors on British-built steam-ships, whose mer- 
chants are enriched by owning them, and whose sailors are 
supported on the wages they earn upon them, congratulate 
themselves upon our willingness to pay them more than one 
hundred million dollars annually for carrying our merchandise 
and ourselves ? 

For this utter, downright incomprehensible stupidity, the 
United States, likewise without a navy, which, if it existed, 
would have no merchant marine for its legitimate support, have 
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become the laughing stock of the world, as Great Britain would 
justly have been if her policy in 1849 had corresponded with 
ours of the present day. It is simply and entirely because we 
would not “do as England has done,” and as all other nations 
have done; it is because we would not confer liberty upon our 
ship-owners ; because instead of stimulating the energies of our 
mechanics by wholesome competition we have lulled them into 
security by the opiate of protection, that we find ourselves to-day 
almost literally without ships or sailors for the purposes of peace 
or of war. 


JOHN CODMAN. 
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SHALL OUR CIVILIZATION BE PRESERVED ? 


IN a previous article we considered the question whether 
our civilization is perishable or not, and certain causes were 
pointed out which, it was thought, might lead to its destrue- 
tion. These were stated to be of various orders: physical causes, 
moral causes, and causes compounded of the two; of which some 
were constantly operative, some newly arisen, and some threaten- 
ing to arise in the future. Among the physical causes was 
mentioned the recurrence of an age of ice, regarded by scientists 
as sure to take place in a few thousand years, the effect of which 
would necessarily be utterly to destroy all living things and all 
the ordinary memorials of past civilization, such as books, monu- 
ments, and the like. Among the moral causes considered were 
an impure literature, resulting from and creating a perversion 
of the moral sense; and false reasoning upon religion; upon 
morals; upon the nature and treatment of crime; upon the 
reciprocal rights of capital and labor; upon the relation of 
physical foree to political sovereignty, and so upon the founda- 
tion of the right to govern. Of the mixed causes but a single 
one was hinted at,—the employment of means to prevent the 
inerease of families, resulting from a perverted view of the 
marital relations and duties. The opinion was expressed that 
by the operation of these causes, or some of them, and of others 
similar to them, our civilization might, and by the operation of 
the one first mentioned probably would, be destroyed. As such 
a discussion, if ending there, would be comparatively unfruitful, 
our purpose is now to inquire what can be done to guard our 
civilization from the operation of such of these, and other like 
causes, as in their nature are preventable. 

Beginning with the physical causes, it is, of course, not 
imagined that they can be prevented. The most that could 
be done would be to protect the fruits of civilization in a 
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measure from complete destruction by their operation. As 
any scheme for effecting this must seem visionary, we shall 
present the one we have in mind in outline only, and pass 
on to the consideration of the preventable causes. We have 
seen that the written memorials of our civilization are im- 
pressed only upon paper, destructible both by fire and water. 
If it be desirable that part or all of the treasures of that civiliza- 
tion should be preserved in such a form that, after the termina- 
tion of a future glacial epoch, the miserable remnant, if any, of 
the inhabitants of the earth might avail themselves of them, 
could this be done? Unquestionably it might be done, and 
happily the history of antiquarian research has within the 
present century brought to our knowledge the means by which 
it might be effected. Two or three facts in this relation are of 
extreme interest. By the aid of the Rosetta stone, Champollion 
and his successors in Egyptian archwology have been enabled 
to decipher the hieroglyphics engraved by the early kings of 
Egypt upon their temple walls and monuments. These inscrip- 
tions were in different languages or systems of writing, which 
those savants suspected to be translations of each other. Find- 
ing in the Greek rendering of some of the words a key, they 
verified this suspicion by unlocking the mystery of them all. 
The same miracle of acuteness and learning was afterward 
repeated in translating inscriptions in three languages, the 
Assyrian, Median, and Persian, found engraved, in the cuneiform 
character, upon a rock fifteen hundred feet in height, at Behis- 
tun, in Kurdistan. By the aid of these two monuments, the 
history of many of the oldest and greatest empires that ever ex- 
isted, written in characters which before had been unintelligible, 
were made familiar to the learned world. One circumstance 
shows the value of the discovery made at Behistun: Some thirty 
years ago, Mr. Layard opened a mound in the neighborhood of 
the ancient city of Nineveh, and found buried in it an immense 
number of cylinders of baked clay, in a perfect state of pres- 
ervation, which were covered with inscriptions in the cuneiform 
character. These cylinders, when their contents were translated, 
turned out to be the royal library of the great Assyrian king 
Sennacherib. It is important to observe that as these cylinders 
had lain under a desert sand-heap for about twenty-seven hun- 
dred years, and were still as fresh as when first burned, so they 
would probably have lain there five or ten times as long, without 
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injury, had they been left undisturbed. One further fact: Six 
thousand years ago there were erected the celebrated pyramids 
of Ghizeh, in Egypt; structures whose immensity is proverb- 
ial, and yet whose condition has remained unchanged by time 
or human ravage, save that the thin external layer of polished 
stone has been removed,— a fate from which the immense mass of 
the remaining materials will always effectually preserve them. 
Certainly, so long as civilization should prevail in Egypt their 
destruction would not be permitted; and if barbarism should 
supervene, no use would be found for them, even if the means 
existed of breaking up and removing them. 

From these facts we infer that, by employing substantially 
the same means, the rich and powerful nations of the earth 
might preserve the best part of the treasures of their civil- 
ization, — the outlines of their history, of their arts and 
sciences, and of their religion,— and thus tide it over a 
period of calamity and darkness until the return of a better day. 
By engraving upon the inner walls of pyramids, or upon the 
searped faces of mountains, inscriptions in many languages, 
carefully leaving a key in the use of natural objects as equiva- 
lents of the names of things, the message of the nineteenth to the 
thirtieth or the fortieth century might be surely and accurately 
delivered. Doubtless, to insure this result, it would be necessary 
to select for these repositories the best places and the least 
destructible material. The former would be mountain-tops or 
immense deserts where burial mounds or other erections would 
attract attention. At the same time, of any structures erected 
the material and mode of construction should be such as 
not to excite the cupidity of savage races, and as easily to 
satisfy an aroused curiosity as to their contents. To this end, 
stone or brick would be the material used. Further than this, 
we shall not stop now to develop the scheme, but after answering 
one or two objections to it, pass on. It may be asked, of what, 
benefit would the amplest possible traces of our civilization be 
to uncivilized races of men, caring for none of those things ; 
or even to races already so far redeemed to civilization as to 
have an intelligent curiosity about them, and sufficient learn- 
ing and ingenuity to decipher them? The answer is, to races 
wholly uncivilized there would possibly be no benefit at all; 
but when their descendants should have advanced to a certain 
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point in culture and refinement, the benefit would be very great; 
it would be the same that has followed in our day from the 
translation of the inscriptions of ancient Assyria and Egypt: 
the correction of errors current as to the early history of man- 
kind and, above all, the illustrating and widening of the scope 
of our sacred writings, the basis of our creeds. Here the benefit 
to us has been beyond computation, since the new light shed 
upon the past has broken many of the fetters of the old theology. 
And if it be further asked, how would it benefit the present to 
attempt to send its message to the distant future, the answer 
would be, it would benefit the present by compelling it to choose 
out of the chaotic farrago of arts, beliefs, knowledges, that 
which its best wisdom should pronounce to be worthy of preser- 
vation. It would thus simmer down and clarify to its own 
apprehension the riches of its civilization, and, as it were, 
under the solemnities of its death-bed, transmit what it valued 
of its treasures, together with its last counsels, to its posterity. 
How, in such a quest, most of our systems of philosophy, our 
social theories, and our theologies would fare, we shall not stop 
to inquire. 

With respect to the moral and other causes referred to, what 
ean be done to avert the evil consequences threatened by them? 
In addressing one’s self to this question, there is a twofold danger: 
on one hand, the danger when attempting to enunciate general 
principles of lapsing into mere commonplace admonition and 
exhortation ; and, on the other, that of giving too great promi- 
nence to some pet instrumentality, as the school or the church; 
thus substantially imitating the rules of art criticism followed 
by the charlatan in the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” who depended for 
his success as a critic of art upon a strict adherence to two 
rules: “the one, always to observe that the picture might have 
been better if the artist had taken more pains ; and the other, to 
praise the works of Pietro Perugino.” No array of hortatory 
maxims, or of general principles, and no civilizing agency, can 
alone be relied upon as equal to the task of saving civilization, 
For that there must be invoked all influences that promise to be 
effective, and the menacing causes must, in general, be counter- 
acted by agencies that are cognate, moral by moral, physical by 
physical. The exception would be where the cause should be 
moral, but so intrenched in institutions or established interests 
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as to be inaccessible to counter influences merely moral. There, 
more positive or even material agencies would need to be 
employed. 

Of the things necessary to be done to save our civilization, 
the first and most important is to cause a complete change of atti- 
tude on the part of society toward wrong-doing. What is now 
the attitude maintained? It is one either of indifference, tolera- 
tion, or connivance, or one suggestive of paralysis of the power 
of indignation, and of every faculty needed for the repression of 
crime. Toward the criminal the attitude of the public is that 
of weak pity, not unmingled with admiration. The criminal is 
an unfortunate man, to save whom from punishment seems to 
be the chief end of the law. Look for a moment at his trial in 
a court of justice. The jury, carefully selected for their igno- 
rance, are made judges of both law and faet; to convict, they 
must be unanimous; if they have a reasonable doubt of guilt, 
they must acquit; they are themselves to determine what is a 
reasonable doubt ; and, to crown all, they are instructed that it 
is better that ten guilty men should escape than that one inno- 
cent man should be punished. These rules and maxims, devised 
centuries ago by merciful judges, then met the ends of justice, 
since, as the laws were, as against the crown officers seeking to 
convict, a person accused had no chance of acquittal, for he was 
allowed neither counsel nor witnesses ; but now they operate to 
screen the guilty from punishment, save in the few cases where 
there is a general cry for vengeance against some atrocious 
offender. The maxim about the ten guilty men is pressed upon 
juries by every felon’s lawyer as the great safeguard of private 
rights. In truth, however, the interests of justice would be best 
subserved by making it read: “It is better that ten innocent 
men should suffer than that one guilty man should escape.” Were 
that declared to be the policy of the law, juries would be made 
to feel, not that the innocent were less deserving than before of 
acquittal, but that the guilty were a hundred times more 
deserving of conviction and punishment ; and the results would 
be most salutary. In not one case in a million could an inno- 
cent man suffer; and hardly one in a thousand of the guilty, 
instead of three out of four, as now, would escape. How neces- 
sary such a change of attitude is, may be seen from the constant 
recurrence of voluntary movements of private citizens intended 
to supply the defects of the law. Because great criminals gen- 
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erally escape punishment, lynching parties are of weekly occur- 
rence in our country. Citizens’ Associations have been found 
necessary to secure the execution of our municipal laws. From 
the announcements constantly appearing in the public journals, 
that from such a day laws, long in force but left unexecuted, 
would be rigidly enforeed, one might infer that the duty of an 
executive officer is to cause the laws to be executed when he 
pleases to do so, or not at all if such be his will. 

A like paralysis of administrative energies is manifested by 
all the agencies of our governments, resulting either from the 
weak sentimentalism of the public in reference to its criminals, 
or from fear of the political influence wielded by them and their 
abettors. So far has this evil pervaded our system, that govern- 
ment by the people is fast losing the excellences that were 
thought to characterize it. This perverted sentiment shows 
itself in everything that relates to the personal liberty of the 
citizen. While the right to personal liberty is a sacred one where 
it really exists, it does not exist at all times or in respect to all 
men. Out of a weak regard for personal liberty, the hand of the 
law is often stayed where the direct result is the sacrifice of the 
public good,—as in regard to the compulsory education of the 
young. It was the opinion of John Stuart Mill that the extreme 
socialistic doctrines of his time, though threatening disaster to 
the peace of society, tended to good, since they must compel the 
higher classes to save themselves by educating the lower. And 
yet the power of the Government to arrest a youth deserted by 
his parents, and preparing to enter upon a career of crime, with 
a view to teach him a useful trade and the rudiments of an 
education, has been strenuously denied. To those who think 
thus, the right of the state to make a good citizen of one 
against his will begins only when he has become a bad one, and 
all its efforts may prove nugatory. That the change of attitude 
desired may involve a general tightening of the restraints of 
law, and justify its enemies in characterizing it as a “new 
toryism,” as being a relapse from “ industrialism” to “ militancy,” 
may be true, as Mr. Herbert Spencer contends; but that fact by 
no means settles the question of its necessity. If modern lib- 
eralism, with its régime of contract and the resulting universal 
license, is to land us in anarchy, then welcome the return of 
militancy, or of toryism, with its régime of status, for the sake of 
its accompanying social restraints. 
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One of the causes which, it was supposed, might tend to the 
destruction of our civilization, is such a radical perversion of 
the reasoning faculty itself, that its verdicts would not corre- 
spond to the truth of things ; and the supposition was made that 
a sect should maintain that the end justifies the means and, ac- 
cordingly, that homicide, even of the innocent, though generally 
a crime, becomes praiseworthy when deemed necessary to the 
propagation of the tenets of the sect. What could be done with 
such teaching as that? Assuming that the teaching would be 
conducted in secret, or that, if public, the old prejudice in favor 
of freedom of speech and of the press would prevent its suppres- 
sion by law, recourse could only be had to measures tending to 
counteract the evil consequences. To this end, two things might 
be done: one, to compel the education of the young and to direct 
it, in order to protect them from the perverting influences of 
such instruction; and the other, to refute the false reasoning. 
Of the two, the former would be the more effective, since to be 
of much avail refutation must reach the minds sought to be 
influenced by it. The “ Provincial Letters” of Pascal in vain 
refuted, as is generally thought, his Jesuit adversaries. Those 
letters have been read mainly by Protestants, and if they have 
prevented the lapse of these to Rome, they have not diminished 
materially the number of Rome’s adherents. It is a dangerous 
fallacy that “ error is powerless for harm when truth is left free 
to combat it.” There must be a combat, and for that, truth 
must not only be free to advance, but it must advance; and it 
must be able to strike the enemy in his strongholds. This could 
be done, in the case supposed, only where society had enabled it 
to reach the young by compelling them to receive the education 
it should itself prescribe. 

Another cause supposed was the prevalence of an immoral 
literature. The question what to do with such a literature is 
not free from difficulty, save, perhaps, as to its grosser forms. 
These, with their pictorial aggravations, should be relentlessly 
ferreted out and destroyed. It is amazing that a civilized com- 
munity should permit in the mails, on the book-stalls, in the 
hands of its youth, openly, the shameless profanations of the 
printer’s art which are so common amongst us. This is a new 
danger, which the abundance of money, the cheapness of printed 
books and papers, and the universality of the reading habit 
have brought upon us, and which has become extremely pressing 
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while our law-makers have been asleep. Such literature should 
be dealt with after a new method; it should be treated as we 
treat venomous serpents; every man’s hand should be against it 
for its extirpation, and its authors and venders should be pun- 
ished. As for the more subtle, but seemingly less harmful 
forms, while something might be done by forbidding their im- 
portation, by declaring them not the subject of legal contract, and 
by prohibiting their sale to minors of either sex, still more could 
be effected by a judicious censorship which should forbid the 
publication of matter not fit to be printed because of its immor- 
ality,—a prudential measure, the employment of which the 
frenzy for freedom to do whatever one pleases has too long, 
perhaps, discouraged amongst us. 

The evil could be cured, however, only by cultivating a taste 
for better literature, through the multiplication of library facil- 
ities, and by a more pointed religious instruction, accompanied 
by a vigorous campaign against the production and the sale of 
the noxious matter, like that which is suppressing the sale of 
intoxicating liquors. And here, also, a change of attitude is 
much needed. Hitherto, given a work of artistic genius, no 
matter how filthy its subject or its treatment, the blind devotees 
of culture have made haste to stamp it as sacred, and have 
refused to let it die. Words are weak to express the absurdity 
of such a worship of impurity under the guise of art. No expense 
or effort is too great on the part of governments to prevent the 
approach of a plague which kills its thousands, while they per- 
mit the ravages of a moral pestilence which is certain to corrupt 
the spiritual natures of the millions, old and young, who come 
under its influence. 

Let a true word be spoken of much of the nude art that fills 
our galleries. It is of two grades. The first is that of which 
the nudity is the most conspicuous feature,— naked figures, very 
clearly female and of the human species, but without a touch of 
imaginative beauty or of spiritual elevation. The second con- 
sists of really artistic presentations of that which, uninfluenced 
by a vicious custom, modesty could never consent to reveal, of 
which the effect, nevertheless, as of all true art, is elevating and 
inspiring. But as the higher forms of art are conditioned 
by the lower, from which they gradually emerge, is it prob- 
able that the total effect of nude art production is so far 
good that it ought to be encouraged, unless a careful diserim- 
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ination be made of the higher from the lower, and only the 
former be exhibited ? 

Another widely operating cause grows out of the relations of 
capital and labor. The conflict between these great forces has 
developed in our day questions and conditions, industrial, 
social, and political, of extreme importance and delicacy. How 
they are to be met and treated can be best shown by considering 
two of the many phases assumed by the warring parties. The 
first of these may be characterized as honest labor versus honest 
capital ; and the second, as the associate guild of assassins — the 
Nihilist and the dynamitard — rersus honest labor and eapital. 

How shall society deal with these foes, not only at war with 
each other, but advancing apparently for a deadly assault upon 
her? Here again we must repeat that the attitude of society 
itself, especially toward the first, the warring elements of which 
are credited by us with honesty of purpose, is to the last degree 
important. Society must be quick to concede whatever is reason- 
able and just in the demands, and to sympathize with the 
wrongs of each. The nobility of labor, the vulgarity of idle- 
ness, and the meanness and wickedness of grinding the faces of 
the poor, must be felt and taught. Let society emphasize these 
truths: that human nature receives the stamp it bears of noble- 
ness, not from the fainéant rich, but from the laboring poor, who 
constitute the mass of mankind; that to earn his bread by the 
sweat of his face is at once the destiny and the unspeakable 
blessing of man; and that infinite harm has been done by the 
old wives’ fable that labor was laid upon him as a curse. Thus 
estimating the parties, what can society do to arrest the dangers 
threatened from their conflicts? As the most promising field 
for its effort is the young, whom it has both the power and the 
right to mold, education should be compulsory, and it should be 
specially adapted to meet the social conditions of the time. The 
child should be taught that there is no more real antagonism 
between labor and capital than between the boy and the man; 
that labor is capital in a rudimentary stage; that seeking to 
become capital, it is constantly realizing its aim by simple 
growth. Let labor see that the measure meted out by itself to 
eapital to-day will be measured out to it to-morrow when it has 
assumed a more advanced form and position, and let it cease to 
be jealous of that into which it desires and is destined to ripen. 
On the other hand, what posture should capital assume toward 
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labor? The answer is that of trustee for it, as well as for itself. 
The bitterness of the existing struggle between the two will sub- 
side when capital shall feel that the law protects it in the posses- 
sion and enjoyment of what it calls its own, for the good of 
itself and of those by whose aid it was acquired. The fate of 
families demonstrates that nothing is so fatal in every sense as 
the attempt to bring up the children of the rich as drones, and 
to entail upon them alone the wealth accumulated by their 
fathers. It is, moreover, to be exacted from capital that it shall 
abate its haughty contempt for labor; that it shall elevate and 
dignify it by participating in it, and by numbering its own sons 
and daughters in its ranks; and, finally, that it shall forestall 
the calamities threatened by the vastly superior force of the 
laboring masses by just and timely concessions, and by unforced 
solicitude for their welfare. Nor is it enough that they sever- 
ally cultivate the right spirit toward each other; when they 
cannot agree they must learn to arbitrate their differences, and 
to forego the exercise of their extreme right to strike or to lock 
out as too costly and too indecisive. When, by the growth of 
moderation and of the spirit of compromise, the two powers 
have demonstrated that they can be trusted to deal with the 
interests of each other, society will ordain that there shall be 
three separate legislative bodies, one chosen by labor, one by 
eapital,— to whom all questions affecting their respective in- 
terests shall, in the first instance, be submitted,— and the third, 
the ordinary legislature known to our constitutions, charged to 
enact into laws the compromises formulated by the other two; 
or, in case of their disagreement, to establish just measures for 
them, after having exhausted the usual legislative expedients for 
avoiding a deadlock. 

As for those whom we have denominated assassins, while 
they are justly and almost universally odious, there is this to be 
said in their favor: they can often point to real grievances, and 
they are weak, and therefore able neither by the ballot nor by war- 
fare in the customary modes to extort justice from their enemies. 
But though their reasoning is fallacious, there is a dangerous 
fascination in it for ignorance suffering under oppression, since 
it seems to promise at once justice and relief. And, in relation 
to their practical methods, though the existence of grievous 
error may be suspected, the coolest judgment may be so con- 
founded by the apparent success attending some of their crimes, 
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as in the ease of the dynamitards, that it is half persuaded to 
attribute to fear what may be due mainly to an awakened sense 
of justice in the hearts of their oppressors. Society, therefore, 
is compelled to discuss this, the most burning question of our 
time. In what ways shall weakness be permitted to make war 
upon superior strength? The question may relate to either 
offensive or defensive warfare. If attacked, doubtless weakness 
may employ any arms or any methods of warfare strictly neces- 
sary to self-defense. On the other hand, if the attacking party, 
it may use in open warfare in the field any arms whatever 
adapted to that purpose. So, no methods of conducting war 
could be interdicted to it so long as they were confined to the 
open destruction of opposing armaments, or to the crippling of 
the power or resources of its enemy. But the poisoning of wells 
has ever been forbidden, because to permit it in order to kill a 
belligerent would be to endanger alike friends and foes, innocent 
and guilty. Private assassination has never been permitted, even 
to the soldier, but only to destroy his enemy in battle. When 
such rules are observed, a battle is a trial in which there is fair- 
ness, if not equality. The peril is understood, and is of the same 
nature to each; the chances of favorable fortune not always 
unequal. This is honorable warfare, even where one party is 
numerically much superior to the other. How different the 
method of the assassin. There may be a so-called trial, but the 
accused is not present; he is not represented by counsel; there 
is no testimony in his defense ; the accusing witness, the jury, 
the judge, and the executioner are one and the same person, and 
he is an enemy; the sentence is secret, and is executed in the 
dark. And the worst feature of the case is that the best men, 
innocent of wrong, may be the victims of the most despicable of 
mankind. Neither strength nor goodness is any protection from 
the assassin’s knife. By the universal consensus of civilized men, 
therefore, it ought to be declared that his methods of warfare 
shall not be practiced. But if he will employ them, how prevent 
it? It is as impossible to refute an assassin as it is to refute a 
sneer; for it is less argument that leads him to slay than a 
murderous instinct, like that which inspires the viper. Like the 
viper, therefore, he must be stamped out. And yet refutation 
should not be omitted —refutation of the social theories on 
which his fatal methods are based, and of the perverted moral 
reasoning, the wicked casuistry, out of which they proceed. But 
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having exhausted this resource, let it be supplemented by pro- 
scription of the assassin as an enemy of the human race. It is 
doubtful even if there should not in this case be made an 
exception to the freedom of speech. What society permits to be 
advocated it pronounces to be at least a fair subject of debate, 
and not, under all circumstances, criminal and wicked. Civiliza- 
tion will be safe only when there are in the world no more such 
fanatics of crime. 

A word, now, as to the perils which threaten us in connection 
with the marriage relation. The evil referred to is only one of 
a multitude that flow from the same source,—a general letting 
down of public sentiment in regard to the sanctity of marriage. 
While the Protestant view, that marriage is a civil contract and 
not a sacrament, has doubtless a basis of truth, it is not the 
whole truth. Marriage is a civil contract and a great deal more; 
it is the creation of a status the most sacred and the most impor- 
tant known to the law or to human life. Regarded merely as a 
contract, it is natural to conclude that it may be lightly dis- 
solved ; and, in fact, from precisely such a conclusion flows the 
disastrous flood of divorces that is overwhelming our Protestant 
communities. Far better than this would it be if the inflexible 
rule of the Roman Church were adopted and enforced. And one 
hazards little in predicting that, for the salvation of society, 
such must be the result, unless there shall be restored to the 
status of marriage something of the solemnity and sacredness 
imputed to it by that church. It is needless to multiply words. 
Our divorce and marriage laws must be revised, made uni- 
form and more strict, and be rigidly enforced, or the disor- 
ganization of society now threatened by the increased loosening 
of the marital ties will become complete. So long as marriage 
is regarded as a mere civil contract, its higher purpose, the rear- 
ing of offspring, will be overlooked ; its baser uses alone will be 
esteemed until, finally, whatever stands in the way of these will, 
at any cost, be removed. It must be admitted, however, that 
while the law, if amended and more strictly enforced, will do 
something, it cannot alone reach the inmost seat of the evil, in 
the perverted sentiment of the public in regard to marriage. 
Since this sentiment rests not so much upon errors in reasoning 
as upon corrupt inclinations, logic or legal interdict ean do little 
to correct it. To that, perhaps, religion alone is equal. And we 
cannot better close than by stating our conviction, that for the 
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saving of civilization from the destruction threatening it, as well 
from the prevalence of crime and social immorality as from the 
thickening dangers of industrial discontent and conflict, religion 
is the most effective instrumentality ; not the religion that builds 
temples from which it excludes the poor; not the religion which 
shoots philosophical treatises from its pulpits over the heads of 
those who most need its consolations in the condition of social 
contempt and proscription in which they are held; but the 
religion which reaches its hand to the plain men and women 
who form the bulk of our race and do its work; which wins, 
instead of repelling them, and which shows itself the friend and 
minister of the toiling millions rather than of the millionaires 
who build its palaces; the religion, in short, in which there is 
little of Augustine and Calvin, and much of Jesus. 


JOHN A. JAMESON. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGIOUS FREEDOM. 


Ir is as clear as the sun, and is now universally admitted, 
except by the blind, that religious persecution is opposed to the 
teaching and example of the Founder of Christianity. He came 
to save the world, not to destroy it. He summed up the whole 
law in supreme love to God and love to our fellow-men. He 
declared that his kingdom is not of this world. He rebuked the 
hasty Peter for using the sword even in defense of his Master ; 
and he preferred to suffer and to die rather than to call the 
angels of God to aid against his enemies. His apostles spread 
the gospel by spiritual means, and condemned all carnal 
weapons. For three hundred years Christianity spread, and 
triumphed at last by the force of truth and a holy life; the 
Chureh suffered persecution from Jews and Gentiles, but never 
persecuted as long as she was true to the example of her Head, 
who won the crown by his cross. She retained in the darkest of 
the Dark Ages a remembrance of this Christ-like position in 
the principle : Heclesia non sitit sanguinem. 

Persecution dates from the union of church and state, and is 
of essentially heathen origin. That union was the source of 
much good and of much evil. When Constantine the Great 
espoused the cause of Christianity, he transferred his power as 
high-priest of the state religion to his new position as the 
temporal head of the Church. The Christian emperors now 
persecuted the heathen religion as the pagan emperors had per- 
secuted the Christian religion. Not only so, but they persecuted 
also every departure from the established orthodox creed; they 
recognized but one legitimate form of Christianity, which was 
represented by the Catholic Church, and they treated every heresy 
and schism as a crime against the state. In this attitude they 
were aided by the theological dogma framed by the fathers, of 
the exclusiveness of the Catholic Church, which they confounded 
349 
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with the kingdom of God, out of which there is no salvation. 
The imperial legislation from Constantine the Great to Justinian 
is filled with penal laws against Arians, Donatists, Manichzans, 
Gnostics, Montanists, Quartodecimans, Novatians, Apollinarians, 
Nestorians, Eutychians, and all other sects that dissented from 
the dogmas and canons of the ruling state Church, and who were 
punished as enemies of society with deposition, banishment, and 
even with death. These laws were incorporated in the Justinian 
code, which was gradually adopted, together with the canon law, 
all over the continent of Europe. Rome ruled once more by law 
as she had so long ruled by the sword, and ruled over the 
children of those barbarians who had broken up her empire. 

England alone, favored by her isolation and protected by the 
surrounding sea, resisted the introduction of the Roman civil 
law and the canon law; she preferred her own customs, inherited 
from Anglo-Saxon times, and built on them her common law (or 
lex non scripta) and her statute law (or lex seripta). But as to 
her religion, England was as thoroughly Catholic, and even 
Roman Catholic, as any country on the Continent. The first 
Archbishop of Canterbury, St. Augustine, who was sent by Pope 
Gregory I. to convert the Anglo-Saxons, could not tolerate the 
older and more independent Christianity of the Britons, which 
was driven to the mountains of Wales. The statute on the burn- 
ing of heretics was in force even to the times of Queen Elizabeth 
and King James. Wiclif escaped persecution during his life, 
but was not spared after his death, and the Council of Con- 
stance, which burned Huss and Jerome of Prague as heretics, 
condemned Wiclif and his writings to the flames; whereupon 
his remains were solemnly ungraved, burned to ashes, and cast 
into the brook Swift, which (as Fuller says) “conveyed them 
into the Avon, Avon into Severn, Severn into the narrow seas, 
they into the main ocean ; and thus the ashes of Wiclif are the 
emblem of his doctrine, which now is dispersed all the world 
over.” Five hundred years after the completion of Wiclif’s 
Bible translation his memory was celebrated in five continents. 
What a change ! 

The medieval persecution reached its height in the crusades 
against the Waldenses and Albigenses, in France, and in the 
Inquisition of Spain. Both were ecclesiastico-political. The 
Church defined and condemned the heresy, and the State pun- 
ished it by the sword, using carnal force against spiritual 
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offenses. The Spanish Inquisition was instituted by Ferdinand 
and Isabella, with the express sanction of the Pope, for ridding the 
state of all enemies, Moors, Jews, and heretics. It is stated that 
during the first twenty years of its existence, from a. D. 1478 to 
1498, when the terrible Inquisitor-General Torquemada resigned 
his office, over 8080 persons were burned alive, 6500 in effigy, and 
90,004 punished in other ways. The sum total of persons con- 
demned to death by the Spanish Inquisition during the 330 
years of its existence (from 1478 to 1808) is stated to be 30,000. 
Roman Catholic writers, like Balmez and Hefele (the latter in 
his work on Cardinal Ximenes, the third inquisitor-general), in 
defense of the institution, question the figures of Llorente (who, 
however, was a Spanish priest and seeretary of the Inquisition 
from 1789-1791), and claim for the Inquisition as a good result 
that it saved Spain from the horrors of religious wars, which 
would have cost far more victims, and might have ruined the 
country. But the peace of a grave-yard is much worse than 
war. France, Holland, Germany, and England have ail passed 
through the ordeal of religious wars, and left Spain, once the 
proudest monarchy of Europe, far behind in everything that 
makes up the glory of a nation. 

The Reformation of the sixteenth century was the grandest 
movement in history since the introduction of Christianity, and 
carried in it the modern principles of religious and civil liberty. 
But at first it was simply an emancipation from the thraldom 
of Popery, which, from being a school-master of the barbarous 
nations of Europe, had become an intolerable tyrant. The 
Reformers had no idea of religious freedom beyond their own 
creed, nor of a separation between the church and the state. 
They were intensely convinced of the scriptural truthfulness of 
their views, and deemed it right and proper to deny to others 
the right of dissent which they claimed and exercised for them- 
selves. They appealed to the civil magistrate for the support of 
the new churches and the suppression of heresy. The Lutheran 
princes in Germany and Scandinavia acted on the principle 
Oujus regio ejus religio, and made themselves supreme bishops or 
little popes in their territories. The republican magistrates of 
Zurich, Bern, Basel, Geneva, and other Swiss cantons, did the 
same. In England this principle was carried to the extreme of 
Erastianism. Henry VIII. simply cut off the Roman head from 
the English hierarchy and put his own crown on the bloody 
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trunk. He called himself the “ supreme head” of the Church of 
England, and his daughter Elizabeth, being a woman, only soft- 
ened it into “supreme governor.” Anabaptists and Socinians 
were persecuted in Protestant as well as in Roman Catholie 
countries. The only difference is in the extent of persecution and 
the degree of severity, in which Romanism has an unenviable 
preéminence, because it had more power and once ruled supreme 
in Europe. 

Calvin consented to the burning of Servetus, by the civil 
authorities of Geneva, for denying the trinity and the divinity of 
Christ, though he had begged the magistrate in vain to mitigate 
the punishment by substituting the sword for the fagot. The 
burning was fully justified byall the surviving reformers, Farel, 
Beza, Bucer, Bullinger (Zwingli’s suecessor in Zurich), and the 
mild and gentle Melanchthon. Beza ealled liberty of conscience 
a diabolical dogma. Castellio, once a friend, then an enemy of 
Calvin, and expelled from Geneva, was the only Protestant of 
that age who denounced the execution; and he did it for the 
rationalistic reason that errors on speculative doctrines, as the 
trinity, predestination, ete., which are impenetrably obscure, 
have no influence on morals, and are therefore innocent. Luther 
and Zwingli, who had died long before that tragedy in Geneva, 
might possibly have disapproved of its severity in obedience to 
their liberal instincts. Luther once made the excellent remark 
that if heretics were to be burned the hangman would be the 
best theologian ; but Luther would not have tolerated Zwingli 
or colampadius in Saxony, whom he refused to acknowledge 
as brethren at Marburg, though they agreed in fourteen ou‘ of 
fifteen articles of doctrine, and differed only on the mode of 
Christ’s presence in the eucharist. The Melanchthonians (or 
Philippists), Krypto-Calvinists, and all professors, clergymen, 
and school-teachers who would not subscribe to the Formula 
Concordiz of 1577, lost their places in Saxony; and Chancellor 
Nicholas Crell, who had supported Calvinism, was, after ten years 
imprisonment, beheaded at Dresden as a traitor (1601). “ Since 
that time the name of a Calvinist became more hateful in Saxony 
than that of a Jew or Mohammedan.” In Seandinavian countries, 
till within the memory of men now living, Lutherans only were 
allowed the privilege of publie worship and the rights of citizen- 
ship. In England, the penal laws, enacted under Queen Eliza- 
beth, were a systematic attempt to uproot every form of dissent, 
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whether Roman Catholic or Protestant, and were earried out with 
cruel severity. John Knox declared that one Popish mass in 
Scotland was more obnoxious and dangerous than a French 
army of invasion. Archbishop Laud was as bigoted and in- 
tolerant as any Inquisitor in Spain. The Puritan Assembly of 
Westminster expelled two thousand beneficed Episcopal elergy- 
men, and Charles II. on his restoration took double vengeance 
on the Non-conformists in England and the Covenanters of 
Scotland. Cromwell was the most tolerant of the statesmen of 
the seventeenth century, but even he exempted “ Popery and 
Prelacy” from his scheme of toleration. Milton, the most elo- 
quent advocate of liberty in the English tongue, made the same 
exception. Baxter was comparatively liberal, yet he pronounced 
universal toleration to be * soul-murder,” and “the way to man’s 
damnation.” Jeremy Taylor, when in exile, eloquently defended 
the principle of toleration in his * Liberty of Prophesying,” but 
abandoned it when the Episcopal Church regained her power, 
and apologized for the publication of that book. 

Nor is our own America free from the reproach of persecu- 
tion. The first English settlers fled from persecution in their 
native land, and sought freedom of worship for themselves, but 
for themselves only. With the exception of the Baptist colony 
of Rhode Island, the Quaker colony of Pennsylvania, and the 
Catholic colony of Maryland (in its earliest stage), the principle 
of state churchism was as fully recognized and established in 
our colonial period as in England. Congregationalism was the 
established Church in Massachusetts and nearly all New Eng- 
land; Episeopacy in Virginia, the Carolinas, and New York. 
There was a time when dissenters were fined, imprisoned, exiled, 
and even hanged for religious opinions, to the extent of the 
power of the civil authorities of our free country, even in the 
enlightened State of Massachusetts, and such persecution was 
justified on the basis of the union of church and state. 

Wherever this principle is acknowledged and established, 
persecution becomes even a duty of conscientious rulers. The - 
worst persecutors among the Roman emperors (with the excep- 
tion of Nero, who persecuted the Christians, not for religion, 
but on the false charge of incendiarism) were influenced by 
motives of patriotism and duty to the integrity of the ancestral 
religion, and are numbered among the best emperors — Trajan, 
Mareus Aurelius, Decius, Diocletian, and Julian. And so we 
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must dismiss the idea that every Christian persecutor is neces- 
sarily a bad man. The great and good St. Augustine was the first 
among the fathers who formulated the very principle of persecu- 
tion by his famous misinterpretation of “‘Compel them to enter 
in.”* Innocent III., who inspired the horrible crusade against the 
Albigenses and Waldenses, was one of the purest, as well as 
ablest, among popes. Cardinal Ximenes, the Inquisitor-General 
of Spain, is the originator of the first Polyglot Bible, now one 
of the rarest and costliest books. Calvin, who burned Servetus, 
is not only the greatest theologian among the Reformers, but 
surpassed them all in zeal for purity of doctrine and holiness of 
life. Lecky, who abhors persecution, fully acknowledges this 
fact, and goes so far as to say (in his able “ History of Ration- 
alism in Europe,” vol. L., pp. 353, 354) : 


““ The burnings, the tortures, the imprisonments, the confiscations, the dis- 
abilities, the long wars, and still longer animosities, that for so many cent- 
uries marked the conflicts of great theological bodies, are chiefly due to men 
whose lives were spent in absolute devotion to what they believed to be true, 
and whose characters have passed unscathed through the most hostile and 
searching criticism. In their worst acts the persecutors were but the expo- 
nents and representatives of the wishes of a large section of the community, 
and that section was commonly the most earnest and the most unselfish. It 
has been observed, too, since the subject has been investigated with a pas- 
sionless judgment, that persecution invariably accompanied the realization of 
a particular class of doctrines, fluctuated with their fluetuations, and may 
therefore be fairly presumed to represent their action upon life.” 


Lecky derives religious persecution from the intensity of 
religious conviction, and the belief that there is no salvation 
beyond the limits of a certain system of orthodoxy. But here 
we must decidedly dissent from him. That the degree of ear- 


* Lecky says (‘‘ Hist. of Rationalism in Europe,” vol. ii., p. 28): “* The 
writer, who was destined to consolidate the whole system of persecution, 
to furnish the arguments of all its later defenders, and to give to it the 
sanction of a name that long silenced every pleading of mercy and became 
the glory and the watch-word of every persecutor, was unquestionably 
Augustin, on whom, more thin any other theologian,— more perhaps even 
than on Dominie and Innocent,— rests the responsibility of this fearful 
eurse.” In his earlier writings Augustin condemned persecution, but he 
changed his view during the Donatist controversy, and retracted his con- 
demnation in his Retractations. Although he had himself been a Manichwan 
heretic, he considered heresy the greatest crime. It must be added, however, 
that his heart did not sympathize with his head, and that he exerted his 
influence to change the death-penalty into banishment. 
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nestness and exclusiveness of belief determines the degree of 
severity of persecution, we admit; but we utterly deny that 
orthodoxy in any shape is necessarily persecuting. Otherwise, 
Christ and the apostles would have been the greatest persecutors, 
at least in principle, as they could not be in fact. Religious 
convictions were as deep and strong in the first three centuries, 
when orthodox Christians suffered from persecution, as in the 
Middle Ages, when orthodox Christians persecuted Jews, 
heretics, and infidels. There are now in America plenty of 
Catholics, Episcopalians, Congregationalists, Presbyterians, 
Lutherans, who are as orthodox, as sincere, as earnest, even as 
exclusive in their theological opinions, as their ancestors, and 
who yet utterly disavow their persecuting principles and prac- 
tices. They all profess the opposite principle of toleration and 
freedom. 

We maintain, then, that persecution is consistent with, and 
inseparable from, the union of church and state; while relig- 
ious freedom is the inevitable result of a peaceful separation of 
the two. Church and state are as distinct as soul and body, as 
eternity and time. The state represents the law, protects life, 
property, and all the rights of citizens; it promotes their tem- 
poral welfare, and enforces its authority by temporal rewards 
and temporal punishments. The church represents the gospel, 
promotes the spiritual and eternal welfare of man, and deals 
with spiritual rewards and spiritual punishments. The state is 
intrusted with the sword for the punishment of evil-doers. 
The church exercises discipline by admonition, deposition, and 
excommunication ; and these punishments are simply remedial, 
and look toward repentance and restoration. Civil punishment 
for civil offenses ; spiritual punishment for spiritual offenses. 

The founder of the Christian religion settled the question 
of principle in a few words, the wisest ever uttered in answer to 
an entangling question : “ Render to Cesar the things that are 
Cesar’s, and render to God the things that are God’s.” Here is 
separation of church and state, not as two hostile forces, but as 
two legitimate institutions equally necessary for society and 
entitled to our loyalty and obedience. The celebrated Leopold 
Ranke, who, as a youthful octogenarian, is publishing a history 
of the world, declares in the third part (1883), where he rever- 
ently touches upon the origin of Christianity, the sentence just 
quoted to be “the most important and influential word of 
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Christ,” and adds: “Jesus saw in religion a sacred jewel of 
man which can and ought not to be darkened by any political 
addition or interference.” 

This is, we may say, the American idea of religion, and the 
sense of the article in our Constitution which forbids Congress 
to legislate on the subject of religion, or to prohibit the free 
exercise thereof. We make a distinction between religious 
toleration and religious liberty. Toleration is an expedient and 
a concession ; liberty is a principle and a right. We tolerate 
what we cannot prevent, though we may hate it; we tolerate 
even a nuisance, if it is unavoidable. The government of the 
Sultan tolerates the Christian sects, though every Turk despises 
the Christian “dogs,” and would kill them all if he could. But 
religion is the most sacred possession of man; it belongs to his 
inmost soul; it connects him with his Maker ; it inspires him to 
do good ; it enables him to suffer wrong ; it fortifies him against 
danger and temptation ; it cheers and comforts him in affliction; 
it dispels the darkness of death by opening the vision of an 
endless life beyond. It is too sacred to be dragged into the 
arena of politics. Freedom of religion, like freedom of thought 
‘and of speech and of the press, is one of the inalienable rights 
of man, and it is the most valuable and fundamental of these 
rights, which the Government is bound to protect like every 
other right, and which it ought never to curtail or oppress. 
Freedom, of course, is limited by duty to our fellow-men. No 
one has a right to interfere with the freedom of his neighbor. 
The Government, in guarding and protecting the liberty of all, 
cannot allow any one to abridge the liberty of others, or to 
endanger the peace and order of the community. All Christian 
denominations and sects (with the exception, perhaps, of Mor- 
monism) have proved not only consistent with, but actually 
favorable to the preservation and promotion of the national 
peace and welfare. 

This theory is as old as Christianity itself. It entered into 
the world and fought its way through a hostile world by the 
purely moral force of truth and righteousness. Tertullian, in 
the second century, gave vigorous utterance to this view when 
he boldly challenged the heathen persecutor, and told him: “ It 
is no part of religion to force religion (nec religionis est cogere 
religionem) ; everybody has a natural right and power to wor- 
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ship God according to his conviction; all compulsion in mat- 
ters of conscience is wrong, and no form of worship has any 
value whatever, except as far as it is the voluntary homage of 
the heart.”* Lactantius also, a contemporary of Constantine, 
and tutor of his son Crispus, condemned persecution in the 
strongest terms, which he never recalled. “ Religion,” he says, 
“is the most voluntary thing (nihil est tam voluntarium quam 
religio) ; when the mind and heart are not in it, it ceases to be 
religion.”+ Even Constantine himself at first, after his victory 
over Maxentius at the Milvian Bridge, which decided the downfall 
of idolatry and the triumph of Christianity, proclaimed the policy 
of toleration to all religions of the empire (A. D. 313). The decree 
gives both to Christians and all others the right to follow what- 
ever religion they please (“et Christianis et omnibus potestatem 
sequendi religionem quam quisque voluisset”). But this was 
merely a temporary policy to pave the way for the introduction 
of Christianity as the state religion, and this, of necessity, in- 
volved the gradual suppression of paganism. The instinct and 
tradition of power in the head of the Roman empire was too 
strong to abandon the prerogative of a supervision of publie 
worship. 

Nevertheless, the voice of liberty and the protest against 
persecution was never silent. Every persecuted sect in the 
church became a witness for toleration and for the sacred rights 
of conscience. The blood of martyrs became the seed of religious 
liberty. 

We cannot trace the history of liberty through the Middle 
Ages and modern times, but we may indicate briefly the most 
salient points. The battle was fought chiefly in England. The 
Reformation broke down the tyranny of the papacy. The 
Puritan rebellion revolted against the semi-popery of Arch- 
bishop Laud and the Stuart dynasty. The restoration of epis- 
copacy and royalty, under Charles II., apparently destroyed all 
that had been gained, but by its own folly provoked the Revo- 
lution of 1688, with the Act of Toleration (1689). This, for the 
first time, gave a breathing-spell to non-conformists, and allowed 
them to organize separate self-supporting and self-governing 
churches, though with certain restrictions, as the subscription 


* Ad. Scapulam, ¢. 2; Apol. ¢. 24. t Inst. div., V. 20. 
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of thirty-six out of the thirty-nine Articles of the Church of 
England.* 

From that time dates the division of English Christianity 
into several distinet and independent organizations, which had 
previously existed only as parties struggling for recognition. 
The same toleration was gradually extended to Unitarians, Roman 
Catholies, and Jews, who may now sit in Parliament, and occupy all 
but a few of the highest offices of the government. To all intents 
and purposes, the subjects of Queen Victoria enjoy as much 
religious liberty as the citizens of the United States. Never- 
theless, England still holds to the principle of establishment, 
and distinguishes between the national church and the dissent- 
ing sects; or rather she recognizes two ecclesiastical establish- 
ments, episcopacy in England, and presbytery in Scotland, the 
Queen being the supreme governor of both, and taking the holy 
communion from an Anglican bishop when in England, and 
from a Presbyterian pastor when in Scotland. Episcopalians 
are dissenters in Scotland ; Presbyterians are dissenters in Eng- 
land. This is a curious anomaly, which is not likely to outlast 
the present century. The experience in Ireland and the United 
States proves that neither the Episcopal Church in England, nor 
the Presbyterian Church in Scotland, is likely to loose anything 
in moral and spiritual foree by being disestablished and placed 
on the voluntary principle of self-support and self-government. 

The United States made an important step beyond England 
to the full recognition of religious liberty, and equality of all 
churches and sects within the limits of public morality and 
order. This was evidently the providential aim of the settle- 
ment of the country by colonists from all nations and churches 
of Europe, seeking freedom from perseeution for the sake of 
their religious convictions. Puritans, Quakers, and Catholies 
from England, Presbyterians from Scotland and _ Ireland, 
Huguenots from France, Lutherans from Salzburg, German 


* The Act (1 William and Mary, e¢. 18), designated ‘An Act for Exempt- 
ing their Majesties’ Protestant subjects Dissenting from the Church of England 
from the Penalties of certain Laws,” does not relax the provisions of the 
Corporation and Test Acts, and excludes Roman Catholics and Unitarians ; it 
requires from all dissenting preachers an approval of the thirty-six doctrinal 
articles, but allows them on this condition to hold assemblies for religious 
worship with open doors, and permits the Quakers in certain cases to substi- 
tute an affirmation for an oath. It is very far, therefore, from the modern 
theory of religious freedom. 
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Reformed from the Palatinate, fled from persecution or vexation 
to this country to worship God according to the dictates of 
their consciences; while Episcopalians, Dutch Reformed, and 
other colonists, who were not molested at home, set up their 
churches. Several of the colonies, especially Massachusetts and 
Virginia, were at first exclusive in their policy, but they were 
forced to yield to circumstances, and to make concessions to the 
growing number of Dissenters in their jurisdiction. The battle 
began in Virginia with the Revolution and Declaration of Inde- 
pendence ; and by the combined influence of Dissenters (Presby- 
terians, Baptists, Quakers, Methodists), of liberal Episcopalians, 
and the Deistie Jefferson (who fought for freedom of unbelief), 
the Episcopal establishment was sacrificed to the principle of 
equal justice to all, and the separation of church and state was 
earried through the Virginia Legislature in successive acts from 
1776 to 1785. 

The General Government was inevitably led to the same 
position from the beginning of its existence. It never had any 
connection with a church, and hence found no rights which 
might be violated. It arose from a combined effort of all the 
colonies for political independence, and the establishment of a 
separate nationality. Religious motives and aims did not enter 
into the contest at all, but members of all denominations took 
part in it. Hence, the only way for the framers of the Federal 
Constitution, after the close of the war, was either to ignore 
religion altogther, or more wisely, to guarantee full religious 
liberty to all American citizens within the jurisdiction of the 
United States. The latter was done in justice to the people. 
The Constitution, adopted under Washington in 1787, provides 
(Act VL, section 3) that “ No religious tests shall ever be required 
as a qualification to any office or public trust under the United 
States.” And to make the matter more plain and emphatic, the 
first amendment to the Constitution, enacted by the first Con- 
gress in 1789, declares : 


“Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof, or abridging the freedom of speech, or 
abridging the freedom of the press, or of the rights of the people peaceably to 
assemble, and to petition the Government for a redress of grievances.” 


This important amendment which was suggested by several 
State legislatures in the interest of religious liberty, has a nega- 
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tive and a positive feature: it prevents Congress from ever 
recognizing one religion or church to the exclusion of the rest, 
and thus effectually prevents persecution ; but it secures equal 
liberty to all churches and sects. It puts religion on a par with 
other fundamental and inalienable rights of man. Congress 
was not influenced by the spirit of infidelity or even indifference, 
like the French Revolution, which began with proclaiming uni- 
versal toleration and ended with the abolition of Christianity ; 
but, on the contrary, it was animated by respect for religion as a 
domain which belongs to the Lord of conscience and lies beyond 
the competency of political rulers. This difference accounts in 
large measure for the fact that the French Republic failed, while 
the American Republic succeeded. Religious liberty is the best, 
yea, the only safe basis of civil liberty. Church and state were 
not set opposite to each other as foes, but side by side, as two 
different spheres of the social life, in the conviction that each 
had best restrict its jurisdiction to its own immediate concerns, 
because the attempt of one to rule the other was sure to issue 
disastrously. The power of the state is consequently, in the 
United States, reduced to narrower limits than in Europe, where 
it controls the church also. The American status of the church 
differs from the hierarchical patronage of the state by the 
church, from the imperial and royal patronage of the church 
by the state, and also from the pre-Constantinian separation 
and persecution of the church by the heathen state. The 
United States present a new phase in the history of the relation 
of the two powers. 

This separation between church and state is not to be under- 
stood as a separation of the nation from Christianity, for the 
state represents, in America, only the temporal interests of the 
people. The independent churches eare for the religious and 
moral interests ; and the people are religious and Christian as 
much as any other, and express their sentiments in different 
ways,—by the voluntary support of their numerous churches, by 
benevolent organizations of every kind, by attendance upon 
public worship and respect for the ministry (who are second to 
none in dignity and influence), by a strict observance of Sunday 
(which is not equaled elsewhere, except in Scotland), by constant 
zeal for home and foreign missions, by reverence for the Bible, by 
a steady stream of edifying books, tracts, and periodicals, and 
by their public morals. Congress nominates chaplains of dif- 
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ferent confessions and opens every sitting with prayer. The 
President appoints chaplains for the army and navy. Fast-days 
have been frequently observed in particular emergencies, as in 
1849, during the cholera; in 1865, on the assassination of Presi- 
dent Lincoln; and in 1881, on the death of President Garfield. 
A Thanksgiving-day is yearly celebrated in November in all the 
States, on the proclamation of the President and the coneurrent 
action of the different governors. Indeed, religion, it may be 
justly claimed, has all the more hold upon the American 
character, just because it is left to the personal conviction and 
free choice of every man. 

Religion thrives best in the atmosphere of freedom. This is 
the lesson of American Church history. 

ScHarr. 


VOL. CXXXVIIT.—NO. 329. 
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CHANGES IN THE CLIMATE OF NORTH AMERICA. 


WHEN the first Romans visited the coasts of Great Britain 
they were amazed at the violence of the tidal waves and their 
evident independence of atmospheric disturbances. “ Portent- 
ous billows suddenly assail the shore,” says Pliny, “and often 
during a perfect calm.” With a similar degree of wonder and 
dismay the first colonists of the New World must have experi- 
enced the vicissitudes of the North American climate. Emigrants 
who attempted to settle in the latitude of southern France re- 
turned with frozen noses. In Ohio, where the thermometer 
sinks to 25° below zero, Taine’s Farmer Graindorge drives his 
hogs through “ palm-groves resounding with the screams of 
countless parrots.” Palms thrive pretty well at Genoa, four 
hundred miles further north than Cincinnati. Fishing-smacks 
coasting along the south shore of Lake Superior in May often 
encounter ice-floes a hundred feet long, and thick enough to 
endanger the timbers of a steamer. To the natives of southern 
Europe there is something abnormal in this combination of high 
icebergs and low latitudes. A Spanish surveyor whom I met in 
Colorado last winter was so puzzled by the eccentricities of the 
weather that he suspected a mistake in the computed altitude 
of the country. Denver, he thought, must be at least ten thou- 
sand feet above the level of the sea. 

And yet a North American Indian visiting Spain in mid- 
summer would have far better reasons for complaining about 
the grievances of an unnatural climate. The truth is, that the 
meteorological conditions of our country prevailed under nearly 
the same latitudes of the Old World before its climate was 
modified by the progress of agriculture and the clearing of 
vast woodlands, and it is not less certain that the action of 
similar causes has begun to change the climate of the United 
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States. The calorific influence of the Gulf Stream is generally 
overrated. When both Europe and North America were cov- 
ered with continuous forests, the east shores of the Atlantic had 
the advantage of milder winters, but their summers were neither 
warmer nor dryer than ours. On the contrary, the seven sea- 
girt peninsulas of Europe enjoyed the benefits of a maritime 
climate; droughts were so rare that their occasional occurrence 
was considered a portent; deserts, in the present sense of the 
word, were confined to Araby and central Africa. Northern 
Africa not only produced food enough for her own teeming 
population, but was the granary of the Orbis Romanus, an inex- 
haustible store-house of oil, wine, and wheat. Where now the 
oven-breath of the Harmattan sears the naked hills of Tunis, 
orchards, alternating with shady forests, once covered an extent 
of country which, in spite of frequent hunting expeditions, was 
to its Roman conquerors still a sylvan ferra incognita, and in no 
sense an undesirable country, judging from the subsequent 
fierce contests for its possession. In eastern Algiers, the an- 
cient Cyrenaica, De Baudin recorded 128° in the shade for 
eighteen successive days. The climate of the whole country 
must have become about thirty degrees warmer; that of 
southern and central Europe at least twenty degrees. In the 
time of Xenophon, Greece had harder winters than modern 
Dalmatia; on the expedition against Corcyra, Socrates marched 
barefoot through the deep snow to silence the effeminate com- 
plaints of his young companions. Cyrus the Great used to pass 
seven months of every year at Babylon in the Euphrates valley, 
a“region of perpetual spring,” as his biographer calls it, in the 
same valley where the dog-star now seems to rage perennially. 
Several poets mention the “snowy summit of Mount Soracte,” a 
south Italian mountain of very moderate elevation. Tacitus 
speaks of frozen lakes in northern Italy, and his description 
of the German woodlands, “horrid with frost,” would have 
answered the present state of affairs in northern Canada. Asia 
Minor has become the epitome of a dying continent. In Spain 
the agricultural value of the lowlands, which once attracted the 
Visigoths from their Danubian homes, has been reduced by more 
than eighty per cent. From Suez to Gibraltar the coast lands 
of the Mediterranean have wasted away in a decline, which 
seems to be the ultimate fate of all civilized countries. The 
burning drift-sand of the desert is perhaps the Wad-el-Har of 
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the Koran, the fire-sea, which is destined to engulf all things at 
the end of time. Planets die by desiccation. 

And there is no doubt that the hectie glow of that malady 
begins to be felt in the lands of the western hemisphere. Our civ- 
ilization is but of yesterday, conipared with that of the Mediterra- 
nean nations; but ours is ai age of rapid transits. The ancients 
traveled the same road, but at a slower pace. They, too, 
thought to improve their lands by the wholesale destruction of 
their woods; like our Southern planters, they saw the direct 
benefits of agriculture, and ignored the elimatie influence of 
forest-vegetation ; but they had no steam-saws, no wood-devour- 
ing railroads, and even cottages were mostly built of stone. In 
two centuries the lumbermen of the United States have killed as 
many trees as the inhabitants of southern Europe felled in the 
two thousand years between the foundation of Rome and the 
conquest of Granada. The same causes begin to produce the 
same effeet. Only six months ago the Boston papers called 
attention to the gradual shrinking of the water-courses which 
once turned the mill-wheels of the New England manufacturing 
towns, and gave a long list of factories which had once a surplus 
of water-power, but have now to depend on steam. Many tribu- 
tary brooks of the Connectieut River not only shrink, but dis- 
appear in midsummer. In southern Virginia, and the midland 
counties of North Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama, the owner of 
a perennial spring has become an object of envy. The first 
settlers of the “ Blue Grass Region” would not recognize it in 
the present colors of its sere and dusty summer dress. Next to 
the mesquite grass of the Texas table-lands, cotton can perhaps 
stand more dry weather than any other plant of the temperate 
zone, and the staple industry of the South has managed to hold 
its own; but even cotton-planters admit, with some uneasiness, 
that the droughts of the last ten years are unprecedented, and 
that the average dryness of the summer season is steadily 
increasing * Toward the end of summer the citizens of Tus- 
ealoosa, Ala,, and the neighboring towns are often worried by 
the temperature of a home-made harmattan—a dry south-east 


* The drought of 1881 seemed unparalleled, but in several of the Southern 
States it was surpassed by that of last summer, and the Alabama and several 
North-Georgian rivers were lower than they were ever known to be since 
their valleys were settled by European colonists. At Lula, Georgia, twenty 
miles east of Gainesville, the drought lasted from May 22d to November 3d 
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wind that makes the hills hazy and the streets dusty-hot. It 
comes from the interior of the ‘* cotton counties,” where thou- 
sands of old fields have been worn out and abandoned, till the 
weather has furrowed them with deep, arid gullies. 

The desiceation of a de-forested country always begins in the 
lowlands. When the vegas of southern Spain had become 
dismal sand-fields, the Sierras were still green with their primeval 
forests; now they are as barren as the plains. Our floor is 
afire: shall we stand by and trust the safety of our house to the 
intervention of a miraculous Providence? Since the beginning 
of our chronological era, the nations of the Caucasian and 
Semitie races have probably spent a thousand billion dollars, 
and written a million books, to prepare for the future in Niffel- 
heim, the cloudland of their various hyperphysies. Would it 
not be as well to bestow a little thought on the less unknowable 
future of our own earth? If we continue to tread the beaten 
road, we can no longer plead ignorance of its goal. Whenever 
a progressive phenomenon is traced to a kuown cause, the veil 
of the future becomes transparent: the fate of Asia Minor is a 
lesson which has been repeated too often to be misunderstood, 
and the impending changes in the physical geography of our 
continent can be predicted from unmistakable analogies. In the 
Gila valley the improvidence of a prehistoric race has already 
begun to Afrieanize our compact continent, and if the same 
agencies continue to modify the climate of the Atlantic slope, 
our cotton states will, in fifty years from now, be reduced to the 
necessity of raising their crops by the aid of irrigation. The 
locust will ravage the plains of the Gulf coast. Agriculture will 
invade the highland valleys of the Alleghanics. The soil of 
the mountain-slopes, stripped of their forests, will be washed 
away by winter rains and thawing snows. Rivers will shrink 
to brooks in summer, but flood their valleys in spring ; Louisi- 
ana and southern Arkansas will be inundated as regularly as 
Egypt; and at the month of the Mississippi the deposits of river- 
sediment will keep a host of dredge-boats busy. Droughts will 
depopulate the sandy central plateau of the Gulf states. General 
Hazen has proved that an enormous area of the great North-west 
will repay the toil of tillage only in exceptional years, and that 
its average summer climate always touches the limits of wither- 
ing aridity. After the clearing of the few remaining areas of 
woodland, the climate will pass those limits, and in the “ granary 
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of the West,” too, agriculture will be confmed to the irrigable 
valleys of the large streams. Those valleys, the river-estuaries 
and the foothill-regions of the higher mountain ranges, will be 
studded with large cities. Before the middle of the next century 
the present territory of the United States will have two hundred 
million inhabitants. As in England, the abundance of coal and 
iron, and the enormously increased price of good farming-land 
will drive thousands of farmers into the factory towns; but the 
evils of industrial over-production will, in turn, stimulate the 
search for new homes, till the nooks of the remotest highland 
valleys have shared the fate of the wasted plains. 

Then, and perhaps not till then, will come the reaction. 
Confronted with the alternative of reform or death by starva- 
tion, man, the destroyer, will become a reconstructor, and 
redeem the earth by forest-culture. A time will eome when the 
great secret of this planet, the genesis of the desert, almost 
equivalent to the exegesis of evil, will become a familiar fact. 
That time will form a turning-point in the physical history of 
our earth. At first, though, the urgency of his direet needs will 
oblige the tree-planter to discriminate in favor of fruit-trees. 

The starving farmer of the Old World takes refuge in emi- 
gration; but when the exhaustion of the West American and 
Australian soil shall leave us no New World to fall back upon, 
when all the arable land from Maine to California shall produce 
its utmost, and yet insufficient crops, the significance of the 
hic aut nusquam will be brought home to the nonplussed culti- 
vator, and necessity will enforee the earth-transforming rule 
that in an over-populated land of limited agricultural resources 
herbs and cereals must give way to arboreal plants. An acre of 
ground planted with bananas will feed as many persons as 
thirty* acres of the best potatoes or twenty-five acres of wheat. 
In many parts of southern Europe the chestnut is the bread- 
plant. Of a most prolifie variety which is cultivated in the 
highlands of the Apennines, and would thrive as far north as 
Connecticut, a single tree often produces several thousand sweet 
and mealy half-ounce nuts, which the Italians grind like corn, 
and use for various palatable farinaceous preparations, in nutri- 
tive value far superior to the potato and rye-bread diet of their 
northern neighbors. Xenophon mentions the “ chestnut-fed 

* Humboldt says even forty-four, but the improved methods of culture 


have since developed more prolific varieties, both of the sweet and “ Irish” 
potato. 
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children” of the Bythinian mountaineers,—“ boys as broad as 
they were long.” Olive-trees live six centuries, and after the 
tenth year an olive-garden produces fourteen times as much oil 
as the same area of any annual plant. The same holds good of 
the northern beech and the arborescent hazelnut. The prolifie 
Turkish sugar-plum thrives on soil where neither sugar-cane nor 
sorghum would grow. Baum-wolle, the German word for cotton, 
means literally free-wool, and several tropical trees, especially 
the bombacea, could furnish that material in every desired quan- 
tity. Bombax-wool is almost as fine and strong as silk, and the 
length of the fiber might be improved by cultivation. 

Extensive tree-plantations, though at first perhaps dependent 
on irrigation, would soon begin to generate their own rain, and 
modify the climate of the surrounding country. In a previous 
paper I have pointed out the physiological rationale of that 
influence; its practical results can be seen in the replanted coast 
woods of western France and in all highlands that have pre- 
served their mountain forests in the midst of a treeless region, 
as in the Caucasus, in the Black Hills of Dakota, and the forest 
districts of the southern Balkan. And arboriculture would 
improve the social as well as the physical climate. The same 
plantations that will restore the moisture of our atmosphere 
lessen the toil of the husbandman. Cereals and hundreds of 
herbs have to be replanted, recultivated, and refertilized year 
after year, and nearly all the products of that infinite labor could 
be derived from trees that not only take care of themselves, but 
improve with every season and enrich the soil by the fertilizing 
influence of their falling leaves. 

Orchards, therefore, will probably open the campaign against 
the desert, and forest trees will be added only to utilize the soil 
of the northern mountain regions. It is doubtful if the projects 
of the forestry movement will be seconded by our country popu- 
lation till the advantages of tree-culture shall be brought home to 
them by the logie of absolute necessity. But in one respect, at 
least, the folly of forest destruction has already begun to demon- 
strate its perils with sufticient impressiveness to insure the popu- 
larity of remedial measures. I refer to the danger of winter 
floods. The Emperor Julian, who commanded the legions of Gaul 
for a number of years, states that the valley of the Seine was at 
that time entirely exempt from inundations. “Qualis aestate, talis 
esse solet hieme,” he adds, in speaking of a river whose level 
varies now more than thirty feet! The same in southern 
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France, in Italy, and Spain. Rivers which almost disappear in 
the dry season swell to torrents in winter-time; and hence 
the baneful fallacy of the meteorologists who deny that forests 
exercise any appreciable effect on precipitation. The total 
annual rain-fall may not vary; the Rhone, the Po, and the 
Ebro may still carry the same amount of water to the sea; but 
formerly the forest equalized the drainage of that water, where 
its absence now decreases the rains of the summer season and 
increases their destructive effect in early spring, especially in 
mountainous countrics. Twenty years ago, De Bonville, prefect 
of the Lower Alps, addressed tothe government a memorandum in 
which he describes the appearance of the upper mountain valleys 
after the loss of their forests : 


“There is no doubt that the vegetable mold of the Alps, swept off by the 
increasing violence of that curse of the mountains, the torrents, is daily 
diminishing with fearful rapidity. All our Alps are wholly, or in large pro- 
portion, bared of wood. Their soil, scorched by the sun of Provence, cut up 
by the hoofs of the sheep, which, not finding on the surface the grass they 
require for their sustenance, seratch the ground in search of roots to satisfy 
their hunger,— is periodically washed and carried off by melting snows and 
rain-storms.” 


The junetion of several swollen torrents has repeatedly 
raised the rivers of southern Europe to ten times their usual 
height, and produced devastation which Blanqui compares to 
the effects of an earthquake: deserted villages, mountainous 
heaps of uprooted trees and d¢bris, fields covered with square 
leagues of scattered gravel. The valley-dwellers of eastern 
North America have already become familiar with similar 
scenes. But while the Rhone drains only fourteen thousand 
square miles of highlands, the Ohio is swelled by the drainage 
of 60,000 square miles of mountain countries, in a large portion 
of which spring rains are more frequent than in the southern 
Alps. In Pennsylvania, Kentucky, West Virginia, and Ten- 
nessee, the lumber trade increases more rapidly than any other 
branch of industry, and, in the river valleys, the steadily in- 
creasing maxima of high-water marks, as well as the devas- 
tating floods of 1882, 1883, and the present year,* are therefore 


* The total damage of the flood of 1882 has been estimated at $12,- 
000,000 in Ohio and Indiana; of that of 1883 at $22,000,000 in Ohio, 
$8,000,000 in Indiana, and $6,500,000 in western Kentucky. 
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only playful allusions to the probabilities of the next twenty 
years. 

But while droughts can be counteracted only by a wide- 
spread system of co‘%perative tree-culture, spring floods admit 
ot more loeal remedies. With rare exceptions they originate in 
mountain countries, where two causes combine to increase the 
evil effects of forest destruction: the steepness of the drainage 
slopes, which pour down the floods before any considerable por- 
tion can be absorbed by the soil, and the effects of premature 
spring seasons,* which swell the torrents with the thawing snows 
of the wpland regions. Arboreal vegetation obviates those perils 
by absorbing, or at least retarding, the drainage even of the 
steepest slopes, to a degree which almost exempts from inunda- 
tions the river vaileys of densely wooded hill countries; and the 
only radical remedy would, therefore, be to protect or replant 
the forests bordering the valleys of all the upper water-courses. 
Mountain land is so cheap that extensive tracts could be re- 
bought by the Government at nominal prices; and in the upper 
Alleghanies there are mountain slopes that could be intrusted 
to their natural safeguards— their steepness and their rockiness. 
Still, here and there a local demand for fuel has overcome such 
obstacles. High up in the alpine valleys of Polk County, Ten- 
nessee, a single establishment —the furnace of the Ducktown 
copper mine —has devoured the trees of a hundred hills. The 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad has done the 8 une for the mount- 
ains of West Virginia, and the Virginia and Tennessee Railroad 
for the valley of the upper James River. 

Iu such valleys, and especially where the nature of the soil 
threatens to delay the growth of young tree§, the replanting 
of the forest should be supplemented by precautions against 
immediate dangers. Nature has given us a hint, which the 
Spanish Moors acted upon in the construction of the vast 
alberkets, or river reservoirs, which regulated the water supply 


* The flood of 1883 was caused by premature thaws in the mountains of 
West Virginia and Pennsylvania. When Pennsylvania was first settled, 
Winters like the two last would have been considered miraculous ; the heavy 
snow-fall in the north counties used to blockade the overland road to 
New York every year. The old settlers of northern Georgia remember a 
time when the Tocoa River used to ‘‘ freeze solid” at least every other year; 
while during the last fifteen years it froze only twice —in February, 1877, 
and in December, 1880. 
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of the South Spanish vegas. Wherever a river expands into a 
chain of lakes we find that such lakes serve not only as reserve 
basins in all but the dryest seasons, but also protect the valleys 
of their effluent streams against the floods of the upper tribu- 
taries. A rain that would cause the overflow of a narrow mount- 
ain stream in a single day might continue for weeks without 
effecting an appreciable change in the level of a large lake. A 
smaller lake, or even a mere bahia, as the Spanish-Americans 
eall the expansions of their coast rivers, would at least com- 
promise matters by distributing the deluge over a basin, where 
evaporation, and especially the water-absorbing alluvium of an 
extended shore-line, would diminish its volume, while the slower 
rise of the expansive water-level would retard that of the 
effluent stream. No rains have ever fiooded the great lake-river 
of our Canadian frontier. Violent north-east storms have now 
and then “ backed” the waters of Lake Erie till the Niagara 
River sank visibly below its normal level,—once so much, 
indeed, as to expose the naked rocks of the Horse-shoe Fall,—and 
the sudden bursting of an ice-gorge might produce the opposite 
effect; but there is no case on record that a wet spring, or the 
sudden thawing of the snow in the upper lake region, had 
endangered the river suburbs of Buffalo. Between Lake Leman 
and the hills of St. Rambert the level of the Rhone varies only 
a few feet; below its confluence with the Ardéche and other tor- 
rents of the Cevennes, its valley is subject to inundations which, 
in the words of Blanqui, have repeatedly done more mischief 
than an invading army of vandals could have perpetrated in the 
same time. 

In the Ohio valley, as well as in southern France, the worst 
floods were always caused by the simultaneous swelling of 
mountain streams, which rose in a few hours to a height of 
twenty or thirty* feet above their normal level, but sub- 
sided as rapidly; so that a short delay of their torrents would, 
in the lower valleys, have made all the implied difference 
of a full and an overflowing river. In the lowlands, a river 
reservoir of sufficient dimensions would involve expenses too 
disproportionate, even for such a purpose; but in the mount- 
ains, where the hills themselves would form two sides of the 

*In 1827, the Chassezac, a tributary of the Ardéche, rose sixty feet in 


less than two hours.—Montluisant, ‘‘Annales des Ponts et Chaussées,” 
p. 112. 
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basin walls, it would be easy to find points where the wildest 
torrent could be tamed by the construction of a dike across the 
gate of a narrow mountain gap, and where the expansion of the 
valley above the defile would form a basin of sufficient size to 
retain the floods of the worst rain-storm. For it would be 
rarely necessary to check the drainage for more than a single 
day. We have seen that the chief peril could be averted by 
preventing the simultaneous influx of several swollen highland 
streams, and by a system of telegraphic communication between 
the several reservoirs the discharge of their water could be reg- 
ulated in a way to obviate such conjunctious. Besides, rain 
weather wanders ; the observations of our signal stations have 
shown that rain-storms often move from Maine to Mexico, and 
that the degree of their violence is nearly always in inverse ratio 
to the length of their persistence at a given point. In execep- 
tional cases the demand upon the limited capacity of a safety 
basin can be diminished by digging horizontal furrows along 
the upper hill slopes. The volume of the water thus retained 
will be reduced by infiltration, and the ditches can be utilized for 
irrigating purposes. In 1859 the French Government adopted 
this plan in the Cevennes, where the gradual erosion of the 
mountain slopes threatened to destroy the last pasture-grounds 
of the highlands. The reservoirs themselves might likewise be 
used for collateral purposes,—mill weirs, fish tanks, ete., and 
in dry seasons for the irrigation of the lower valleys. 

The chief objection to the construction of artificial mountain 
lakes would be the more than usual degree of the danger to 
which all large water-reservoirs expose the country below their 
sluices. Even in the lowlands the bursting of such tanks has 
demolished whole villages, and the effects of a water-avalanche 
from the highlands would rival the havoc of a cloud-burst. 
Infiltration, followed by a hard frost, or even the pressure of the 
accumulated waters, might initiate such an event. Violent rains 
would reénforce the torrents of the upper valleys by the descent 
of rolling bowlders, which might damage, if not destroy, the 
bulwarks of the storage-basin. To obviate such dangers, the 
inner walls of the basin would have to be lined with cemented 
masonry, and at dangerous points with the bracket-fitted stone 
blocks that resist the breakers of Eddystone. The primary 
expense of such a work would be still further increased by the 
necessity of temporarily diverting the channel of the torrent. 
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But such objections should be outweighed by another con- 
sideration. The damage of winter floods is not limited to their 
direct results. A mountain torrent not only spreads havoc over 
the fields of its own banks, but has also a baneful tendeney to 
shoal the channel of the valley rivers, thus making them more 
liable to overflow their banks. Castellani ( Dell’ Influenza delle 
Selve, I. p. 58) says that formerly it required a week’s rain to 
cause an inundation of the Po, while nowadays a single rainy 
day is often suflicient to produce the same result. The amount 
of gravel which a single small river, the Mella, swept down dur- 
ing the inundation of 1850, has been estimated at 108,000,000 
eubic yards, which almost obliterated the bed of its own channel, 
as well as that of the upper Oglio. (Delle Tnondazioni del Mella, 
nella notte del 14 al 15 Agosto, 1850.) From the progressive 
changes in the coast line of the Adriatic, it has been computed 
that since the beginning of our chronological era the Po and its 
affiuents have thus transported not less than three hundred 
thousand million cubic yards of earth and gravel! Professor 
G. P. March (* Man and Nature,” pp. 258, 259) quotes several 
still higher estimates. As a natural consequence, the bed of 
such rivers rises higher and higher, till the reconstruction of the 
dikes involves an almost insupportable expense. The dams of 
the Fersina had to be raised above the city walls, and at last even 
above the housetops of Trent, till now the river seems to run 
along the ridge of a loug-stretched chain of artificial hills. 
(Streffler, Ueber die Wildbdche, p. 7.) The bursting of such 
dikes is a national calamity. The floods that visited France and 
Germany last year caused more permanent damage than the 
Franco-Prussian war. The worst havoe resulted in both countries 
from crevasses, as our Creoles call the dike-ruptures of the Lower 
Mississippi. 

And yet the same risk will soon have to be incurred in many 
valley regions of our Central States. The river counties of 
Indiana and Kentucky have already begun to adopt that method 
of protecting their fields against the imundations of the Ohio. 
Before the end of this century the increased frequency of 
winter floods and the angmented value of lands in the valleys of 
the Ohio, the Cumberland, the Susquehanna, the Potomac, and 
the Delaware, will stimulate the demand for “levees” beyond 
the boldest hopes of our present Congressional jobbers. The 
present high water-marks of these rivers would imply no in- 
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superable difficulties, even in the plains of western Kentucky, 
where neither hills nor dunes facilitate the labor of the dikers. 
The maximum of 1884 may not soon be exceeded. But it would 
alter the case if the river-bed itself should change its level. If 
the mountain streams of the Alleghanies continue to encroach 
upon their banks, their detritus will soon begin to shoal the 
valley rivers, their mud deluges will turn the bottom-lands into 
malarial fens, and the settlers of the Ohio valley will share the 
experience of Castellani’s countrymen, whose gravel-choked 
rivers are apt to overflow upon the slightest provoeation. In 
other words, unless preventive measures are adopted in time, 
the frequency of winter floods will soon increase, as well as their 
destructiveness. 
Fevix L, 
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A PLEA FOR MODERN LANGUAGES, 


THERE can be no very great difference of opinion among 
persons of education as to the excellence of Greek language and 
literature. It is with Greek as it is with art—every one admires 
it, but every one cannot be an artist ; neither can every one be a 
Greek scholar. Nor is there a very great difference of opinion 
as regards the importance of modern languages. All seem to 
agree that they are indispensable to the scientist, the man of 
letters, the student of history and political science, and, to a 
greater or less extent, to the engineer, the diplomatist, and the 
merchant. The only point at which opinions diverge is that 
relating to the time and place when and where these various 
languages are to be studied. 

John Stuart Mill advises British students to attend schools 
on the continent for the acquisition of French and German, and 
to give their time in college to Latin and Greek, to the exclusion 
even of history. A recent writer, Dr. Peabody, thinks it pos- 
sible for boys to acquire German and French in a purely con- 
versational manner at spare hours, while carrying on as their 
chief occupation the study of Greek and Latin. To justify 
such a proceeding, the writer assures us that the German and 
French grammars are only “abrasions” of the classical lan- 
guages; and this view is even more scornfully expressed by 
a recent writer in this Review. Professor West claims for 
Greek and Latin that they are “immeasurably superior to 
modern languages as means of discipline.” ‘ Modern languages 
do not contain material out of which to construct a logical 
grammar like theirs.” And he asks, “ What does English, 
French, or German grammar amount to? Simply débris of the 
elassical languages mixed with barbaric elements.” 

With such views it is easy to see what will become of the 
study of modern languages. They will be set aside as some- 
374 
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thing of secondary tmportance; there will not be sufficient time 
allowed for their successful study, and, very likely, but little care 
used in the selection of suitable teachers. It is clear that we 
cannot make out a case for the better teaching of modern 
languages, unless we can show that the view above expressed is 
erroneous. This is not so difficult as it may appear. In the 
first place, may we not justly ask why the gentlemen who en- 
tertain this view mix up the German and English grammars 
with the grammars of the Romance languages? Is it due to an 
oversight? If not, we should like to know in what sense the 
highly developed and very logical German grammar is débris 
of the Latin or Greek? And, further, how the débris of Eng- 
lish grammar ean be made out to point back toa Greek or Latin 
ancestry? We are not speaking of Greek and Latin words, 
which both these languages contain, but of grammar proper. 

A very slight acquaintance with German cannot fail to con- 
vince a fair student of the truth of} Professor Whitney's remark 
as to the relations between German and English grammar: 
“ The fundamental relation of German to the most central and 
intimate part of English makes the study instinet with practical 
bearings on our own tongue, and equivalent to a historical and 
comparative study of English itself.” “ English in its grammar 
is essentially Teutonic,” is the verdict of comparative philology. 
French, Italian, ete., present a better showing as regards the 
charge expressed by the words abrasions and débris. Before 
looking at this side of the question, however, we prefer to quote 
the testimony of a very competent judge on the value of the 
Romance languages for Comparative Philology, Professor Max 
F. Miiller, of Oxford. In his “Science of Language,” Part IL, 
he says: 


“Tf the ancient languages throw light on the origin of modern languages, 
many secrets in the nature of the dead languages can only be explained by 
the evidence of the living dialeets. Apart from all other considerations, 
modern languages help us establish, by evidence which cannot be questioned, 
the leading principles of the science of language. In the modern Romance 
dialects we have before our eyes a more complete and distinet picture, or 
repetition, of the origin and growth of language than anywhere else in the 
whole history of human speech. Where, again, except in the modern 
language, can we watch the secret growth of new forms, and so understand 
the resources which are given for the formation of the grammatical articula- 
tion of the language? Modern dialects may be said to let out the secrets of 


language.” 
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If French grammar is originally only débris of Latin, the 
French grammar of the present day is a most logical and won- 
derful instrument, that has long since filled up the gaps made 
by abrasions and deeay, and now presents an organism seareely 
less admirable than the grammar from which it traces its origin. 
But when we speak of abrasions and decay, we must not forget 
that what is true of modern languages applies likewise to Latin 
and Greek. No one has made this plainer, and stated the fact 
more precisely, than Professor Whitney, in his admirable work, 
“Language, and the Study of Language.” We quote from 
page 238; 

‘Since it appears that every existing or recorded dialect, and every word 
composing it, is the altered suecessor—altered in both form and meaning— of 
some other and earlier one; since all known language has been made what it 
is out of something more original, by action proceeding from the minds of 
those who have used it,—its examination must be conducted historically, like 


that of any other institution which has had a historic growth and develop- 
ment.” 


The same author, on page 246, makes the following remark : 


‘The greater part of the rubbish which is even now heaping up in the 
path of our science, encumbering its progress, comes from the neglect of 
these simple principles: that no man is qualified to compare fruitfully two 
languages or groups who is not deeply grounded in the knowledge of both, 
and that no language can be fruitfully compared with others which stand in a 
more distant relationship with it, until it has been first compared with its 
own next of kin.” 


Now, the next of kin of English are German and French, 
more remotely Latin, and these three languages deserve the 
special attention of all who favor such a modification of our 
regular collegiate course as will do justice to the demands of a 
sound modern education. If from such a course the Greek 
must be excluded, it will not be from want of appreciation of 
the study, but because it is impossible to teach four languages 
well in the short space of time the college allows, and beeause 
thorough teaching is the most crying need of our higher schools. 
Greek, as an elective study, might still be continued, and should 
be continued; but as an absolute requirement it can be success- 
fully retained only on condition that the other languages are 
neglected. 

There seems to be a lurking superstition that Greek and 
Latin, like Minerva of old, sprang, full-fledged, from the head 
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of Jupiter. The scientific view of the origin of these languages 
is as different from this as itcan be. Greek and Latin conjuga- 
tion requires, except where reduplication is used, that all the 
modifying elements be placed at the end of the stem, while the 
modern analytical languages, with one exception, place them in 
front. This exception occurs in the future tense of the verb 
in the Romance languages, which is virtually the infinitive with 
the auxiliary “ have” added to it; “ aimer,” to love; “ ai,” [have ; 
“aimerai,” I shall love (I have to love). Does any one believe 
that in studying the English “I shall love” a student receives 
less discipline than he does from committing to memory “ j’aime- 
rai,” ete.? I dare say no one does, for in respect to the modern 
languages we meet with but little superstition. But why, then, 
should there be any more discipline in learning “amabo” or 
giysw? Let us not go on forever confounding the machinery of 
thought with thought itself. Is it believed that there is a 
thought so subtle or so sublime, a sentiment so delicate or so 
poetic, which, when once it arises in the mind of an English, 
French, or German speaking person could not find a suitable 
utterance in cach one’s language ? 

The idea that the Latin and Greek languages afford a better 


means of linguistic training than English, French, and German, 
is thus met by Professor Max F’. Miiller: 


‘Because a study of the ancient languages has always been confined tc a 
small minority, and because it is generally supposed that it is easier to learn 
a modern language than an ancient tongue, people have come to look upon 
the so-called classical languages — Sanserit, Greek, and Latin — as vehicles of 
thought more pure and perfect than the spoken dialects of Europe. We are 
not speaking at present of literature; we speak only of language, of the roots 
and words, the declensions, conjugations and constructions peculiar to each 
dialect; and with regard to these it must be admitted that the modern lan- 
guages stand on a perfect equality with the ancient languages. Can it be 
supposed that we, who are always advancing in art, in science, in philosophy 
and religion, should have allowed language, the most powerful instrument of 
the mind, to fall from its pristine purity, to lose its vigor and nobility, and 
become a mere jargon?” 


The universities of Michigan, of Iowa, of Cornell hx ’e 
recognized the principle here involved by the organization of 
parallel courses with the time-honored classical course. At 
these universities the experiment has been tried for from fifteen 
to twenty years, and apparently with satisfactory results. Presi- 
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dent White, of Cornell, who has always taken a lively interest 
in modern literature, in a recent address before the Cornell 
Alumni in New York, thus touches on the question : 


“So far as literature is concerned, while I have nothing to say against 
those who are devoted to ancient literature, we certainly need for the great 
majority the study of literatures rich, accessible, directly bearing on modern 
life. In my judgment, the great German literature best suits this need. IE 
believe that it furnishes the best corrective of modern ‘ Philistinism.’ The 
man who has read Lessing’s ‘ Nathan, the Wise,’ or Goethe’s ‘ Faust’ and ‘ Eg- 
mont,’ or Schiller’s ‘ Tell’ and ‘ Fiesco,’ or Gutzkow’s ‘ Uriel Acosta,’ can 
never be a mere money-making machine —a mere ‘ Philistine.’ ” 


We have been told that the ancient languages deserve to be 
studied at a greater expense of time and effort, because there is 
absolute proof that they train and discipline the mind in a way 
that no other language or study can. In proof of this view, the 
experience of the Berlin faculty has been cited. But two things 
should be considered in this connection. The one is, that those 
preparatory schools in Prussia which do not teach the Greek, 
substitute for that language, not another language, but mathe- 
matics and science. President Eliot, of Harvard, in an article pub- 
lished fifteen years ago, pointed out the objections to instruction 
in science when begun too early. Others have shown that the 
excessive prevalence of mathematics in the-earlier years of a 
student’s course has a tendency to dull his taste for such studies 
in after years. However this may be, the Prussian Realschule 
cannot be cited as proving that a thorough training in another 
language will not do as much for a student as such training in 
Greek. The proportion of the sum of weekly averages of the 
language lessons, in the two kinds of the preparatory schools, is 
one hundred and twenty hours of languages in the Gymnasium 
against only eighty-four hours in the Realschule. Of the eighty- 
four hours thus given to language, the latter school devotes forty- 
two to Latin, dividing the other forty-two between French and 
English. Hence,this cannot be a test as regards the relative value 
of training in the ancient or modern languages. The other point 
is, that the “ Realschulen ” are even now looked upon by the lead- 
ing classes as something second best, the prejudice in favor of the 
“ Gymnasien” being as deeply rooted in Prussia as the faith in 
Eton and Harrow is in England. And there is, of course, a good 
deal to be said in favor of this prejudice. The new schools have 
to establish a reputation, and that is always hard to do, and 
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they, no doubt, have made some mistakes. As a consequence 
they do not, as a rule, attract the best talent. 

That an education not based on the training given by the 
classical languages may lead to very satisfactory results is firmly 
believed by men whose competency cannot be questioned. 
President Eliot, in the article referred to, makes the following 
remark: 

“Tt is not to be imagined that the mental training afforded by a good 
polytechnic school is necessarily inferior in any respect to that of a good 
college; whether in breadth, vigor, or wholesomeness. Certain it is, that an 
average graduate of the Zurich Polytechnicum, or the Paris Ecole Centrale, 
has a much better title to be called ‘ learned’ than most graduates of Ameri- 
ean colleges and professional schools.” 


President Eliot’s opinion is well supported by evidence ac- 
cessible to all. The great need of our higher schools is thorough- 
ness. It is because of their thoroughness that European schools 
of the most various type produce such good results. Our 
object should be to imitate their example. If the training must 
be in Greek and Latin, let it be as thorough as possible. Allow 
the student ample time really to learn these languages. If you 
prefer modern languages, allow as much time to them, and treat 
them with the same.consideration. All cultivated languages—at 
least, all those tha€ represent our own civilization—contain in 
themselves the elements which make language-study one of the 
most fruitful and most important branches of learning. These 
languages differ, as nations do. The artistic instinct of the 
Greek mind breathes in its language; the clear strong sense of 
the English, impatient of redundancy, appears clearly in the 
language; the German tongue is a faithful mirror of the con- 
scientious, subtle, and philosophical genius of that nation; and 
the nimble grace and lucid directness of the French appear no 
less in their language than the spirit of system, the gravity of 
law, and the sternness of imperial rule found fitting expression 
in the Latin. Matthew Arnold has emphasized the symmetry 
characteristic of Greek literature, and has reeommended the 
study of Greek to English students, that they might become 
imbued with its spirit. One might object to this, that the litera- 
ture of Greece, certainly that portion of it which the student is 
apt to read, can be appreciated in good translations, and that 
it is, for a majority of people, no greater privation to have to 
read the masterpieces of Greek literature at second hand than 
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it is to read in this manner the Hebrew psalms and the prophe- 
cies of Isaiah. But granting that in so doing much of the charm 
of the original is lost, what shall we say on being told by Mr. 
Arnold that the bad architecture of the London Strand is due to 
the neglect of Greek studies? Is it necessary to remind so 
profound a scholar that the only architecture that can be com- 
pared to Greek architecture, both as regards symmetry and 
beauty, the Gothic, arose and flourished when Greek studies 
were as good as unknown in Europe? But even admitting, 
for argument’s sake, all that is claimed for the Greek, would it 
not be just as reasonable to recommend the study of other 
languages for such qualities as are peculiar to them, and for 
benefits which they are apt to bestow? 

We are told by Dr. Peabody that, in his career as an editor, 
he has been able to detect in articles presented to him indica- 
tions that the writers had had a classical education or the 
contrary. Very likely. As nearly all education has hitherto 
been classical at our colleges, a writer without a collegiate edu- 
eation would ipso facto be a writer without a classical education. 
Detecting the one defect would be detecting the other. But let 
us suppose, to test this matter on a wider scale, that among 
those who offered their productions to the editor, there had been 
a Shakespeare, a Dante, a Schiller, or a Burns. Would the 
editor have detected the absence of Greek training in these 
writers? Does he claim that he can detect the absence of such 
training in authors like Herbert Spencer, Professor Tyndall, our 
own Benjamin Franklin, and a number of similar authors? 
Why not confess it? Overwhelming proofs can be furnished 
in evidence that it is possible to attain to a high education 
through the languages of England and America, of Italy and 
France and Germany, as well as through those of Greece and 
Rome. Let us be both generous and scholarly in doing justice 
to the genius of every great language and every great literature. 
Why should the term “classic” apply only to Greek and Roman 
writers ? When Shakespeare wrote his immortal plays, he made 
of English a classical language for evermore. Dante consecrated 
his Tuscan in the same way, and so did Goethe and Lessing, 
Racine and Moliére, in respect to their native tongues. 

One of the many curious reasons given for the study of 
Greek and Latin is, that these languages do not change any 
more. But does the language of Shakespeare change? The 
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English language does, but Shakespeare’s language is as un- 
changing as the language of Homer. And is Greek literature 
of more value simply because Homer is older — because a hun- 
dred generations have studied Homer, and only a dozen Shake- 
speare? Let those who have the inclination and the leisure 
study all these great authors. Who is there so great among us 
as to be a fit judge over the great masters of literature? Who 
is there so highly endowed that we may safely accept his verdict 
as to the intrinsic greatness of a Goethe, a Shakespeare, a Plato? 
“Tn judging others,” says Goethe, “we place ourselves on their 
level.” Granting that translation takes off the bloom of the 
foreign fruit, yet, if well done, it cannot destroy the essence. 
In order to be imbued with the spirit of the Seriptures, must 
one be able to read the Old Testament in the Hebrew, the New 
in the Greek ? 

Let it not be believed that it is possible for the average good 
student of the college to acquire more than a smattering of any 
language, ancient or modern, to which he cannot devote a great 
deai of time. It is this question of time that must be considered, 
if we wish to meet the real difficulty of the problem. We are 
told that boys, while giving their time and attention mostly to 
the Greek and Latin, may yet find time to acquire a fair knowl- 
edge of German and French by the so-called natural or conver- 
sational method. During a period of over twenty years, I have 
had occasion to meet, in the class-room and elsewhere, not a few 
persons who had enjoyed the advantages of that kind of instrue- 
tion,—advantages which I thoroughly appreciate and highly 
value,— but in not a single case have I found the student pos- 
sessed of anything like an accurate knowledge of language. 
The true natural method is the method by which our children 
learn the English; but they do not learn this in a year, nor in 
four years, though during these four years all their thinking, 
reading, and speaking is done in English. To know a few hun- 
dred current phrases and a few hundred words is not enough to 
understand Shakespeare or Emerson; neither is it enough to 
understand Lessing or Goethe, or Moliére, Dante, and the rest. 
Whatever method has been found valuable for the acquisition 
of one language must also be valuable for the acquisition of 
another; and to recommend close and systematic study for the 
Greek and Latin, while assigning the student to a process of 
“picking up” for French and German, is equivalent to saying 
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that no language should be well taught—except the ancient 
languages. 

Modern literature is the natural continuation of ancient 
literature. The ideas of Greece survive, and the spirit of Homer 
is not dead. But precisely because modern literature contains 
the best of antiquity, and because it has added so much to the 
inherited part as to make the new property immensely more 
valuable, it cannot be right to assign to it an inferior place in a 
system of education intended to meet the demands of the age 
in which we live. We may regret that modern ears cannot have 
the privilege of listening to the music of Greek verse. In spite 
of all research, we cannot, with certainty, restore for our ears 
the ancient sound. We can drink in the music of Goethe’s verse 
in his incomparable “ Iphigenie”; the majesty and splendor of 
the language of Racine in his noble drama, “ Athalie,” can be, 
with proper effort, appreciated by the modern student; and 
who will say that in the study of such works and the training of 
the ear to the delicacies of foreign sounds, there may not come 
to the student a kind of artistic culture second to no other? At 
any rate, is it not worth while to make the attempt by assigning 


to these languages and their literatures the necessary time and 
the most competent instructors ? 
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LITERATURE FOR CHILDREN. 


LITERATURE is that quality in books which affords delight 
and nourishment to the soul. But this is a scientific and 
skeptical age, insomuch that one hardly ventures to take for 
granted that every reader will know what his soul is. It is 
not the intellect, though it gives the intellect light; nor the 
emotions, though they receive their warmth from it. It is 
the most catholic and constant element of human nature, yet 
it bears no direct part in the practical affairs of life; it does 
not struggle, it does not even suffer; but merely emerges or 
retires, glows or congeals, according to the company in which 
it finds itself. We might say that the soul is a name for man’s 
innate sympathy with goodness and truth in the abstract; 
for no man can have a bad soul, though his heart may be evil, 
or his mind depraved, because the soul’s access to the mind or 
heart has been so obstructed as to leave the moral consciousness 
cold and dark. The soul, in other words, is the only conserva- 
tive and peacemaker; it affords the only unalterable ground 
upon which all men can always meet; it unselfishly identifies or 
unites us with our fellows, in contradistinction to the selfish 
intellect, which individualizes us and sets each man against 
every other. Doubtless, then, the soul is an amiable and desir- 
able possession, and it would be a pity to deprive it of so much 
encouragement as may be compatible with due attention to the 
serious business of life. For there are moments, even in the 
most active careers, when it seems agreeable to forget competi- 
tion, rivalry, jealousy; when it is a rest to think of oneself as a 
man rather than a person;— moments when time and place appear 
impertinent, and that most profitable which affords least pal- 
pable profit. At such seasons, a man looks inward, or, as the 
American poet puts it, he loafs and invites his soul, and then he 
is at a disadvantage if his soul, in consequence of too persistent 
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previous neglect, declines to respond to the invitation, and 
remains immured in that secret place which, as years pass by, 
becomes less and less accessible to so many of us. 

When I say that literature nourishes the soul, I implicitly 
refuse the title of literature to anything in books that either 
directly or indirectly promotes any worldly or practical use. Of 
course, What is literature to one man may be anything but 
literature to another, or to the same man under different 
circumstances: Virgil to the schoolboy, for instance, is a 
very different thing from the Virgil of the scholar. But what- 
ever you read with the design of improving yourself in some 
profession, or of acquiring information likely to be of advan- 
tage to you in any pursuit or contingency, or of enabling 
yourself to hold your own with other readers, or even of render- 
ing yourself that enviable nondescript, a person of culture,— 
whatever, in short, is read with any assignable purpose whatever, 
is in so far not literature. The Bible may be literature to Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, because he reads it for fun; but to Luther, 
Calvin, or the pupils of a Sunday-school, it is essentially some- 
thing else. Literature is the written communications of the soul 
of mankind with itself; it is liable to appear in the most unex- 
pected places, and in the oddest company; it vanishes when we 
would grasp it, and appears when we look not for it. Chairs of 
literature are established in the great universities, and it is liter- 
ature, no doubt, that the professor discourses; but it ceases to 
be literature before it reaches the students’ ear; though, again, 
when the same students stumble across it in the recesses of their 
memory ten or twenty years later, it may have become literature 
once more. Finally, literature may, upon occasion, avail a man 
more than the most thorough technical information ; but it will 
not be because it supplements or supplants that information, 
but because it has so tempered and exalted his general faculty 
that whatever he may do is done more clearly and comprehen- 
sively than might otherwise be the case. 

Having thus, in some measure, considered what is literature 
and what the soul, let us note, further, that the literature 
proper to manhood is not proper to childhood, though the re- 
verse is not—or, at least, never ought to be—true. In child- 
hood, the soul and the mind act in harmony: the mind has 
not become preoccupied or sophisticated by so-called useful 
knowledge ; it responds obediently to the soul’s impulses and 
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intuitions. Children have no morality; they have not yet 
descended to the level where morality suggests itself to them. 
For morality is the outeome of spiritual pride, the most stubborn 
and insidious of all sins; the pride which prompts each of us 
to declare himself holier than his fellows, and to support that 
claim by parading his docility to the Decalogue. Docility to 
any set of rules, no matter of how Divine authority, so long as 
it is inspired by hope of future good or present advantage, is 
rather worse than useless: except our righteousness exceed that 
of the Seribes and Pharisees,—that is, except it be spontaneous 
righteousness or morality, and, therefore, not morality, but 
unconscious goodness,—we shall in no wise have benefited 
either ourselves or others. Children, when left to themselves, 
artlessly and innocently act out the nature that is common to 
saint and sinner alike; they are selfish, angry, and foolish, 
because their state is human; and they are loving, truthful, and 
sincere, because their origin is divine. All that pleases or 
agrees with them is good; all that opposes or offends them is 
evil, and this, without any reference whatever to the moral code 
in vogue among their elders. But, on the other hand, children 
cannot be tempted as we are, because they suppose that every- 
thing is free and possible, and because they are as yet uncontami- 
nated by the artificial cravings which the artificial prohibitions 
incident to our civilization create. Life is to them a constantly 
widening circle of things to be had and enjoyed; nor does it ever 
oceur to them that their desires can conflict with those of others, 
or with the laws of the universe. They cannot consciously do 
wrong, nor understand that any one else can do so; untoward 
accidents may happen, but inanimate nature is just as liable to 
be objectionable in this respect as human beings: the stone that 
trips them up, the thorn that scratches them, the snow that 
makes their flesh tingle, is an object of their resentment in just 
the same kind and degree as are the men and women who 
thwart or injure them. But of duty —that dreary device to 
secure future reward by present suffering; of conscience — that 
fear of present good for the sake of future punishment; of 
remorse — that disavowal of past pleasure for fear of the sting 
in its tail; of ambition—that begrudging of all honorable 
results that are not effected by oneself; of these, and all similar 
politic and arbitrary masks of self-love and pusillanimity, these 
poor children know and suspect nothing. Yet their eyes are 
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much keener than ours, for they see through the surface of 
nature and perceive its symbolism; they see the living reality, 
of which nature is the veil, and are continually at fault because 
this veil is not, after all, the reality— because it is fixed and 
unplastic. The “deep mind of dauntless infancy” is, in fact, 
the only revelation we have, except Divine revelation itself, of 
that pure and natural life of man which we dream of, and liken 
to Heaven; but we, nevertheless, in our penny-wise, pound- 
foolish way, insist upon regarding it as ignorance, and do our 
best, from the earliest possible moment, to disenchant and dis- 
pel it. We call the outrage education, understanding thereby 
the process of exterminating in the child the higher order of 
faculties and the intuitions, and substituting for them the ex- 
ternal memory, timidity, self-esteem, and all that armament of 
petty weapons and defenses which may enable us to get the 
better of our fellow-creatures in this world, and receive the 
reward of our sagacity in the next. The success of our efforts 
is pitiably complete ; for though the child, if fairly engaged in 
single combat, might make a formidable resistance against the 
infliction of “lessons,” it cannot long withstand our crafty 
device of sending it to a place where it sees a score or a hundred 
of little victims like itself, all being driven to the same Siberia. 
The spirit of emulation is aroused, and lo! away they all 
seamper, each straining its utmost to reach the barren goal 
ahead of all competitors. So do we make the most ignoble 
passions of our children our allies in the unholy task of divest- 
ing them of their childhood. And yet, who is not aware that 
the best men the world has seen have been those who, through- 
out their lives, retained the aroma of childlike simplicity which 
they brought with them into existence? Learning —the acquisi- 
tion of specific facts —is not wisdom ; it is almost incompatible 
with wisdom; indeed, unless the mind be powerful enough not 
only to fuse its facts, but to vaporize them,— to sublimate them 
into an impalpable atmosphere,— they will stand in wisdom’s 
way. Wisdom comes from the pondering and the application to 
life of certain truths quite above the sphere of facts, and of 
infinitely more moment and less complexity,—truths which are 
often found to be in accordance with the spiritual instinct called 
intuition, which children possess more fully than grown persons. 
The wisdom of our children would often astonish us, if we 
would only forbear the attempt to make them knowing, and 
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submissively accept instruction from them. Through all the 
imperfection of their inherited infirmity, we shall ever and anon 
be conscious of the radiance of a beautiful, unconscious intelli- 
gence, worth more than the smartness of schools and the 
cleverness of colleges. But no; we abhor the very notion of it, 
and generally succeed in extinguishing it long before the 
Three R’s are done with. 

And yet, by wisely directing the child’s use of the first of the 
three, much of the ill effects of the trio and their offspring 
might be counteracted. If we believed—if the great mass of 
people known as the civilized world did actually and livingly 
believe—that there was really anything beyond or above the 
physical order of nature, our children’s literature, wrongly so- 
called, would not be what it is. We believe what we can see 
and touch; we teach them to believe the same, and, not satisfied 
with that, we sedulously warn them not to believe anything else. 
The child, let us suppose, has heard from some unauthorized 
person that there are fairies—little magical creatures an inch 
high, up to all manner of delightful feats. He comprehends the 
whole matter at half a word, feels that he had known it already, 
and half thinks that he sees one or two on his way home. He 
runs up to his mother and tells her about it; and has she ever 
seen fairies? Alas! His mother tells him that the existence of 
such a being as a fairy is impossible. In old times, when the 
world was very ignorant and superstitious, they used to ascribe 
everything that happened to supernatural agency; even the 
trifling daily accidents of one’s life, such as tumbling down- 
stairs, or putting the right shoe on the left foot, were thought 
or fancied to be the work of some mysterious power ; and since 
ignorant people are very apt to imagine they see what they 
believe [proceeds this mother] instead of only believing what 
they see; and since, furthermore, ignorance disposes to exag- 
geration and thus to untruth, these people ended by asserting 
that they saw fairies. ‘“‘ Now, my child,” continues the parent, 
“it would grieve me to see you the victim of such folly. Do 
not read fairy stories. They are not true to life; they fill your 
mind with idle notions; they cannot form your understanding, 
or aid you to do your work in the world. If you should happen 
to fall in with such fables, be careful as you read to bear in 
mind that they are pure inventions— pretty, sometimes, perhaps, 
but essentially frivolous, if not immoral. You have, however, 
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thanks to the enlightened enterprise of writers and publishers, 
an endless assortment of juvenile books and periodicals which 
combine legitimate amusement with sound and trustworthy in- 
struction. Here are stories about little children just like your- 
self, who talk and act just as you do, and to whom nothing 
supernatural or outlandish ever happens; and whose adventures, 
when you have read them, convey to you some salutary moral 
lesson. What more can you want? Yes, very likely ‘Grimm’s 
Tales’ and ‘The Arabian Nights’ may seem more attractive ; but 
in this world many harmful things put on an inviting guise, 
which deceives the inexperienced eye. May my child remember 
that all is not gold that glitters, and desire, not what is divert- 
ing merely, but what is useful and . . . and conventional!” 

Let us admit that, things being as they are, it is necessary to 
develop the practical side of the child’s nature, to ground him in 
moral principles, and to make him comprehend and fear—nomin- 
ally God, but really —society. But why, in addition to doing this, 
should we strangle the unpractical side of his nature,— the ideal, 
imaginative, spiritual side,—the side which alone can determine 
his value or worthlessness in eternity? If our minds were 
visible as our bodies are, we should behold on every side of us, and 
in our own private looking-glasses, such abortions, cripples, and 
monstrosities as all the slums of Europe and the East could not 
parallel. We pretend to make little men and women out of our 
children, and we make little dwarfs and hobgoblins out of them. 
Moreover, we should not diminish even the practical efficiency 
of the coming generation by rejecting their unpractical side. 
Whether this boy’s worldly destivation be to clean a stable 
or to represent his country at a foreign court, he will do his 
work all the better, instead of worse, for having been allowed 
freedom of expansion on the ideal plane. He will do it ecompre- 
hensively, or as from above downward, instead of blindly, or as 
from below upward. To a certain extent this position is very 
generally admitted by instructors nowadays; but the admis- 
sion bears little or no fruit. The ideality and imagination 
which they have in mind are but a partial and feeble imita- 
tion of what is really signified by those terms. Ideality and 
imagination are themselves merely the symptom or expression 
of the faculty and habit of spiritual or subjective intuition—a 
faculty of paramount value in life, though of late years, in the 
rush of rational knowledge and discovery, it has fallen into 
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neglect. But it is by means of this faculty alone that the great 
religion of India was constructed—the most elaborate and 
seductive of all systems; and although as a faith Buddhism is 
also the most treacherous and dangerous attack ever made upon 
the iamortal welfare of mankind, that circumstance certainly 
does not discredit or invalidate the claim to importance of 
spiritual intuition itself. It may be objected that spiritual 
intuition is a vague term. It undoubtedly belongs to an 
abstruse region of psychology ; but its meaning for our present 
purpose is simply the act of testing questions of the moral con- 
sciousness by an inward touch-stone of truth, instead of by 
external experience or information. That the existence of such 
a touch-stone should be ridiculed by those who are accustomed 
to depend for their belief upon palpable or logical evidence, 
goes without saying; but, on the other hand, there need be no 
collision or argument on the point, since no question with 
which intuition is concerned can ever present itself to persons 
who pin their faith to the other sort of demonstration. The 
reverse of this statement is by no means true; but it would lead 
us out of our present path to discuss that matter. 

Assuming, however, that intuition is possible, it is evident 
that it should exist in children in an extremely pure, if not in 
its most potent state; and to deny it opportunity of develop- 
ment might fairly be called a barbarity. It will hardly be 
disputed that children are an important element in society. 
Without them we should lose the memory of our youth, and all 
opportunity for the exercise of unselfish and disinterested 
affection. Life would become arid and mechanical to a degree 
now searcely conceivable; chastity and all the human virtues 
would cease to exist; marriage would be an aimless and absurd 
transaction ; and the brotherhood of man, even in the nominal 
sense that it now exists, would speedily be abjured. Political 
economy and sociology neglect to make children an element in 
their arguments and deductions, and no small part of their 
error is attributable to that cireumstance. But although chil- 
dren are still born, and all the world acknowledges their para- 
mount moral and social value, the general tendency of what we 
are forced to call education at the present day is to shorten as 
much as possible the period of childhood. In America and 
Germany especially —but more in America than in Germany — 
children are urged and stimulated to “ grow up” almost before 
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they have been short-coated. That conceptions of order and 
discipline should be early instilled into them is proper enough ; 
but no other order and discipline seems to be contemplated by 
educators than the forcing them to stand and be stuffed full of 
indigestible and incongruous knowledge, than which proceeding 
nothing more disorderly could be devised. It looks as if we felt 
the innocence and naturalness of our children to be a rebuke to 
us, and wished to do away with it in short order. There is 
something in the New Testament about offending the little ones, 
and the preferred alternative thereto; and really we are out- 
raging not only the objective child, but the subjective one also 
—that in ourselves, namely, which is innocent and pure, and 
without which we had better not be at all. Now I do not mean 
to say that the only medicine that can cure this malady is legiti- 
mate children’s literature; wise parents are also very useful, 
though not perhaps so generally available. My present conten- 
tion is that the right sort of literature is an agent of great 
efficiency, and may be very easily come by. Children derive 
more genuine enjoyment and profit from a good book than 
most grown people are susceptible of : they see what is described, 
and themselves enact and perfect the characters of the story as 
it goes along. 

Nor is it indispensable that literature of the kind required 
should forthwith be produced; a great deal, of admirable 
quality, is already on hand. There are a few great poems— 
Spenser’s “Faerie Queene” is one—which no well-regulated 
child should be without; but poetry in general is not exactly 
what we want. Children—healthy children—never have the 
poetic genius; but they are born mystics, and they have the 
sense of humor. The best way to speak to them is in prose, 
and the best kind of prose is the symbolic. The hermetic 
philosophers of the Middle Ages are probably the authors of some 
of the best children’s stories extant. In these tales, disguised 
beneath what is apparently the simplest and most artless flow of 
narrative, profound truths are discussed and explained. The 
child reads the narrative, and certainly cannot be accused of 
eomprehending the hidden philosophical problem ; yet that also 
has its share in charming him. The reason is partly that true 
symbolic or figurative writing is the simplest form known to 
literature. The simplest, that is to say, in outward form,—it 
may be indefinitely abstruse as to its inward contents. Indeed, 
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the very cause of its formal simplicity is its interior profundity. 
The principle of hermetic writing was, as we know, to disguise 
philosophical propositions and results under a form of words 
which should ostensibly signify some very ordinary and trivial 
thing. It was a secret language, in the vocabulary of which 
material facts are used to represent spiritual truths. But it 
differed from ordinary secret language in this, that not only 
were the truths represented in the symbols, but the philo- 
sophical development of the truth, in its ramifications, was com- 
pletely evolved under the cover of a logically consistent tale. 
This, evidently, is a far higher achievement of ingenuity than 
merely to string together a series of unrelated parts of speech, 
which, on being tested by the “key,” shall discover the message 
or information really intended. It is, in fact, a practical appli- 
eation of the philosophical discovery, made by or communicated 
to the hermetic philosophers, that every material object in 
nature answers to or corresponds with a certain one or group of 
philosophical truths. Viewed in this light, the science of sym- 
bols or of correspondences ceases to be an arbitrary device, sus- 
ceptible of alteration according to fancy, and avouches itself an 
essential and consistent relation between the things of the mind 
and the things of the senses. There is a complete mental 
creation, answering to the material creation, not continuously 
evolved from it, but on a different or detached plane. The 
sun,—to take an example,—the source of light and heat, and 
thereby of physical nature, is in these fables always the symbol 
of God, of love and wisdom, by which the spirit of man is 
created. Light, then, answers to wisdom, and heat to love. And 
since all physical substances are the result of the combined 
action of light and heat, we may easily perceive how these 
hermetic sages were enabled to use every physical object as a 
cloak of its corresponding philosophical truth,—with no other 
liability to error than might result from the imperfect condition 
of their knowledge of physical laws. 

To return, however, to the children, I need scarcely remark 
that the cause of children’s taking so kindly to hermetic writing 
is, that it is actually a living writing ; it is alive in precisely the 
same way that nature, or man himself, is alive. Matter is dead ; 
life organizes and animates it. And all writing is essentially 
dead which is a mere transeript of fact, and is not inwardly 
organized and vivified by a spiritual significance. Children do 
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not know what it is that makes a human being smile, move, and 
talk ; but they know that such a phenomenon is infinitely more 
interesting than a doll; and they prove it by themselves supply- 
ing the doll with speech and motions out of their own minds, so 
as to make it as much like a real person as possible. In the 
same way, they do not perceive the philosophical truth which is 
the cause of existence of the hermetic fable; but they find 
that fable far more juicy and substantial than the ordinary 
narrative of every-day facts, because, however fine the surface 
of the latter may be, it has, after all, nothing but its surface 
to recommend it. It has no soul; it is not alive; and, though 
they cannot explain why, they feel the difference between that 
thin, fixed grimace and the changing smile of the living 
countenance. 

It would seareely be practicable, however, to confine the 
children’s reading to hermetic literature ; for not much of it is 
extant in its pure state. But it is hardly too much to say that 
all fairy stories, and derivations from these, trace their descent 
from an hermetie ancestry. They are often unaware of their 
genealogy; but the sparks of that primal vitality are in them. 
The fairy is itself a symbol for the expression of a more com- 
plex and abstract idea; but, once having come into existence, 
and being, not a pure symbol, but a hybrid between the symbol 
and that for which it stands, it presently began an independent 
eareer of its own. The mediwval imagination went to work 
with it, found it singularly and delightfully plastic to its touch 
and requirements, and soon made it the center of a new and 
charming world, in which a whole army of graceful and roman- 
tic fancies, which are always in quest of an arena in which to 
disport themselves before the mind, found abundant acecommo- 
dation and nourishment. The fairy land of medieval Chris- 
tianity seems to us the most satisfactory of all fairy lands, 
probably beeause it is more in aceord with our genius and 
prejudices than those of the East; and it fitted in so aptly with 
the popular medieval ignorance on the subject of natural 
phenomena, that it beeame actually an article of belief with the 
mass of men, who trembled at it while they invented it, in the 
most delicious imaginable state of enchanted alarm. All this 
is prime reading for children ; because, though it does not carry 
an orderly spiritual meaning within it, it is more spiritual than 
material, and is constructed entirely according to the dictates 
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of an exuberant and richly colored, but, nevertheless, in its own 
sphere, legitimate imagination. Indeed, fairy land, though as it 
were accidentally created, has the same permanent right to be 
that Beauty has; it agrees with a genuine aspect of human 
nature, albeit one much discountenanced just at present. The 
sequel to it, in which romantic human personages are accredited 
with fairy-like attributes, as in the “ Faerie Queene,” already 
alluded to, is a step in the wrong direction, but not a step long 
enough to carry us altogether outside of the charmed circle. The 
child’s instinct of selection being vast and cordial,—he will make 
a grain of true imagination suffuse and glorify a whole acre of 
twaddle,—we may with security leave him in that fantastic 
society. Moreover, some children being less imaginative than 
others, and all children being less imaginative in some moods 
and conditions than at other seasons, the elaborate compositions 
of Tasso, Cervantes, and the others, though on the boundary 
line between what is meat for babes and the other sort of meat, 
have also their abiding use. . 

The “Arabian Nights” introduced us to the domain of the 
Oriental imagination, and has done more than all the books of 
travel in the East to make us acquainted with the Asiatic character 
and its differences fromour own. From whathas already been said 
on the subject of spiritual intuition in relation to these races, one 
is prepared to find that all the Eastern literature that has any 
value is hermetic writing, and therefore, in so far, proper for 
children. But the incorrigible subtlety of the Oriental intellect 
has vitiated much of their symbology, and the sentiment of 
sheer wonder is stimulated rather than that of orderly imagina- 
tion. To read the “Arabian Nights” or the “ Bhagavad-Gita” is 
a sort of dissipation ; upon the unhackneyed mind of the child 
it leaves a reactionary sense of depression. The life which it 
embodies is distorted, over-colored, and exciting; it has not the 
serene and balanced power of the ‘Western productions. More- 
over, these books were not written with the grave philosophie 
purpose that animated our own hermetic school; it is rather a 
sort of jugglery practiced with the subject—an exercise of 
ingenuity and invention for their own sake. It indicates a lack 
of the feeling of responsibility on the writers’ part,—a result, 
doubtless, of the prevailing fatalism that underlies all their 
thought. It is not essentially wholesome, in short; but it is 
immeasurably superior to the best of the productions called 
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forth by our modern notions of what should be given to children 
to read. 

But the space at my command compels me to no more than 
touch upon this branch of the subject; nor will it be possible to 
linger long over that department of our own literature which came 
into being with “ Robinson Crusoe.” No theory as to children’s 
books would be worth much attention which found itself obliged 
to exclude that memorable work. Although it submits in a 
certain measure to classification, it is almost sui generis; no 
book of its kind, approaching it in merit, has ever been written. 
In what, then, does its fascination consist? There is certainly 
nothing hermetie about it; it is the simplest and most studi- 
ously matter-of-fact narrative of events, comprehensible with- 
out the slightest effort, and having no meaning that is not 
apparent on the face of it. And yet children, and grown people 
also, read it again and again, and cannot find it uninteresting. 
I think the phenomenon may largely be due to the nature of the 
subject, which is really of primary and universal interest to 
mankind. It is the story of the struggle of man with wild and 
hostile nature,— in the larger sense an elementary theme,— his 
shifts, his failures, his perils, his fears, his hopes, his suecesses, 
The character of Robinson is so artfully generalized or univer- 
salized, and sympathy for him is so powerfully aroused and 
maintained, that the reader, especially the child reader, inevitably 
identifies himself with him, and feels his emotions and struggles 
as his own. The ingredient of suspense is never absent from 
the story, and the absence of any plot prevents us from per- 
ceiving its artificiality. It is, in fact, a type of the history 
of the human race, not on the higher plane, but on the 
physical one; the history of man’s contest with and final 
vietory over physical nature. The very simplicity and obvious- 
ness of the details gives them grandeur and comprehensive- 
ness: no part of man’s character which his contact with nature 
ean affect or develop is left untried in Robinson. He mani- 
fests in little all historical earthly experiences of the race; 
such is the scheme of the book; and its permanence in litera- 
ture is due to the sobriety and veracity with which that scheme 
is carried out. To speak succinctly, it does for the body what 
the hermetic and cognate literature does for the soul; and for 
the healthy man, the body is not less important than the soul in 
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its own place and degree. It is not the work of the Creator, 
but it is contingent upon creation. 

But poor Robinson has been most unfortunate in his progeny, 
which at this day overrun the whole earth, and render it a 
worse wilderness than ever was the immortal Crusoe Island. 
Miss Edgeworth, indeed, might fairly pose as the most persist- 
ently malignant of all sources of error in the design of children’s 
literature; but it is to be feared that it was Defoe who first 
made her aware of the availability of her own venom. She 
foisted her prim and narrow moral code upon the commonplace 
adventures of a priggish little boy and his companions; and 
straightway the whole dreary and disastrous army of sectarians 
and dogmatists took up the ery, and have been ringing the 
lugubrious changes on it ever since. There is really no estimat- 
ing the mortal wrong that has been done to childhood by Maria 
Edgeworth’s “Frank” and “The Parents’ Assistant”; and, for 
my part, I derive a melancholy joy in availing myself of this 
opportunity to express my sense of my personal share in the 
injury. I believe that my affection for the human race is as 
genuine as the average; but I am sure it would have been 
greater had Miss Edgeworth never been born; and were I to 
come across any philosophical system whereby I could persuade 
myself that she belonged to some other order of beings than the 
human, I should be strongly tempted to embrace that system 
on that ground alone. 

After what has been advanced in the preceding pages, it does 
not need that I should state how earnestly I depreeate the kind 
of literary food which we are now furnishing to the coming 
generation in such sinister abundance. Iam sure it is written 
and published with good and honorable motives; but at the very 
best it can only do no harm. Moreover, however well-inten- 
tioned, it is bad as literature; it is poorly conceived and written, 
and, what is worse, it is saturated with affectation. For an 
impression prevails that one needs to talk down to children ;— 
to keep them constantly reminded that they are innocent, igno- 
rant little things, whose consuming wish it is to be good and 
go to Sunday-school, and who will be all gratitude and doeility 
to whomsoever provides them with the latest fashion of moral 
sugar-plums ; whereas, so far as my experience and informa- 
tion goes, children are the most formidable literary critics in the 
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world. Matthew Arnold himself has not so sure an instinct for 
what is sound and good ina book as any intelligent little boy or 
girl of eight years old. They judge absolutely; they are ham- 
pered by no comparisons or relative considerations. They cannot 
give chapter and verse for their opinion; but about the opinion 
itself there is no doubt. They have no theories; they judge in 
a white light. They have no prejudices nor traditions; they 
come straight from the simple souree of life. But, on the other 
hand, they are readily hocussed and made morbid by improper 
drugs, and presently, no doubt, lose their appetite for what is 
wholesome. Now, we cannot hope that an army of hermetic philos- 
ophers or Mother-Gooses will arise at need and remedy all abuses; 
but at least we might refrain from moralizing and instruction, 
and, if we can do nothing more, confine ourselves to plain stories 
of adventure, say, with no ulterior object whatever. There 
still remains the genuine literature of the past to draw upon; 
but let us beware, as we would of forgery and perjury, of serving 
it up, as has been done too often, medicated and modified to suit 
the foolish dogmatism of the moment. Hans Christian Ander- 
sen was the last writer of children’s stories, properly so called; 


though, considering how well married to his muse he was, it is 
a wonder as well as a calamity that he left no descendants. 
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RECENT CRITICISMS OF THE BIBLE. 


REV. MR. MORTIMER. 

IN discussing the question of public biblical criticism, which 
has been raised by the action of the Rev. Dr. R. Heber Newton, 
a careful distinction must be made at the outset between that 
sober, scholarly, and reverent criticism which helps men to a 
clearer knowledge, and therefore deeper appreciation, of the 
word of God, and the wild onslaughts upon holy Seripture, 
which, when addressed to a congregation of persons entirely un- 
trained in the subtle science of criticism, threaten to deprive 
them of all that is positive in Christianity. Dr. Newton’s eriti- 
cisms are of the latter class. They are, for the most part, either 
attacks upon the Bible which have been answered again and 
again, or theories which, supported by one or two brilliant names, 
have nevertheless not been accepted by anything like a general 
consensus of scholars. 

In this article I cannot attempt more than, on the one hand, 
very briefly to indicate some reasons for not attaching weight 
to the criticisms of Dr. Newton’s school; and, on the other, to 
point out what I believe to be the cause of the present alarm, 
and, what is more important, its remedy. 

During the present century, the attacks on the Bible have 
been chiefly along two lines: the objections of physical science, 
and the difficulties of historical, ethical, and textual criticism. 
As to natural science, it is always shifting,—the dogmas of 
to-day becoming the exploded theories of to-morrow. Its point 
of attack has been chiefly the Mosaic account of creation, and so 
positive and arrogant has it been that some of weak faith have 
trembled. But most of these theories have been disproved, and 
Moses again and again vindicated. For example, a few years 
ago scientists told us that, as vegetation depended for its growth 
on the actinie principle in the sun’s rays, it was ridiculous to 
believe, as Moses states, that it appeared on the third day, 
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while the sunlight was not seen till the fourth. Now, however, 
it is generally accepted that the peculiar vegetation of the 
Carboniferous period, which answers to that of the third day, 
must have been prior to any direct rays of the sun reaching the 
earth, as it could only have been produced under the conditions 
of heat, shade, and humidity. So Moses was right, and so-called 
science wrong; and the point of attack of yesterday is, to-day, 
an evidence of accuracy in the Mosaie cosmogony, inexplicable 
apart from a belief in its inspiration. Science, which is always 
advancing, and therefore always changing, does not so much 
disperse the darkness in which we are involved, as expose the 
ignes fatui we mistook for light; and, while accepting its 
theories as working hypotheses in the fields of investigation, 
surely we may hesitate to apply them to the very different 
plane of revealed truth. 

The study of the annals of the war which unbelieving 
criticism has waged against the different books of the Bible 
leads to much the same conclusion. As an instance, let us take 
the book of Daniel, beeause the assault on Daniel has been 
considered by this school one of its greatest triumphs. Let us 
examine one objection, that the book is historically inaccurate 
because — 

(1) Belshazzar was not the last king of Babylon; 

(2) The last king was not related to Nebuchadnezzar ; 

(3) The last king was not slain at the capture of Babylon. 
For some time the enemy seemed to have a very strong case, 
since Herodotus, Berosus, Abydenus, Ptolemy’s Canon, ete., all 
agree that the name of the last king was Nabonadius, or 
Labynetus II. He was one of the conspirators who murdered 
Laborosoarchod, and was not of royal blood; he was at Bor- 
sippa when Babylon was taken, afterward surrendered, and, 
instead of being put to death by Cyrus, was made Governor of 
Carmania; and further, the name of Belshazzar is not even 
mentioned by any historian. Altogether, the biblical account 
seemed irreconcilable with secular history. In 1838, M. Quatre- 
mére, in the “Annales de Philosophie Chretienne,” suggested 
as a possible solution of the diffieulty that Belshazzar, a scion 
of the royal family of Nebuchadnezzar, had been associated 
with Nabonadius in the kingdom, in order to strengthen the 
usurper’s position, just as the first Mameluke Sultan of Egypt 
was obliged to associate with himself a young child of the family 
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of Saladin. This was but the hypothesis of a devout and learned 
eritic, who was laboring to explain difficulties in the word of 
God, and not to make them. 

But in 1854 the name of Belshazzar was deciphered from eune- 
iform inscriptions at one and the same time, independently, by 
Oppert in Lower Chaldza and by Rawlinson in England; and 
later an inscription was translated by Dr. Hinckes, which showed 
that Belshazzar was the eldest son of Nabonadius, and of royal 
blood, since the usurper seems to have married a daughter of 
Nebuchadnezzar, and that he was made co-regent. He appears 
to have been intrusted with the defense of Babylon, while the 
King, after being defeated by Cyrus in the open country, shut 
himself up in Borsippa, and on learning of the capture of 
Babylon and death of Belshazzar, surrendered and was made 
Governor of Carmania. 

Here again the point of attack of one age becomes in the 
next an evidence of extreme accuracy, and this explanation is 
borne out by a very remarkable and undesigned coincidence. 
In Dan., v. 16, Belshazzar says that Daniel shall be third ruler 
of the kingdom. Why third? Because he was only second 
himself, This is but one instance, but I believe I am acquainted 
with nearly all that has been advanced against the book of 
Daniel, and I do not know any objection that has not been 
satisfactorily answered. 

As a science, criticism is in its infaney. Critics even of the 
same unbelieving school disagree on almost every point except 
that of endeavoring to destroy as much as possible of the word 
of God,—to name two of the most celebrated, Ewald and Baur. 
Ewald is quite certain that the gospel which bears the apostle’s 
name is the work of St. John, and that the Apocalypse is not; 
Baur, on the other hand, from exactly the same evidence, con- 
eludes beyond a doubt that, while the gospel is not St. John’s, the 
Apocalypse is his only authentic work in the New Testament. The 
Tiibingen school, educated in an atmosphere of doubt, and with 
the tradition that for every critic to start a view of his own is the 
right thing, doubtless counts in its ranks some great scholars ; but 
we must remember that they are but a small minority among the 
Biblical scholars of the world, and that men by their training 
as well fitted as themselves to appreciate the force of a critical 
objection, have seen no cause to be shaken by these attacks, but 
have met and replied to them. 
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But while pointing out thus briefly some reasons for not 
attaching any great weight to the criticisms of the school of 
which Dr. Newton is a sort of camp-follower, there is a more 
important question to be met,— the cause of the present alarm, 
and its remedy. Here I agree with Dr. Newton on one point, 
though I dissent very much from the conclusion he draws from 
it. I mean that the very false position in which the Bible has 
been placed by its worshipers is the cause of much of the 
trouble. At the Reformation a set of men, of whom Calvin was 
a representative, threw off the authority of the Church, and 
looking around for something to substitute in its place, they 
thought they had found exactly what they wanted in the Bible. 
They invented a theory of mechanical inspiration, which they 
extended to the very letter of the text, and exalted the Bible into 
a place it was never meant to occupy,— the place of the Church. 
Protesting against Mariolatry, they substituted for it Bibliolatry ; 
and now that the utter untenableness of this position is being 
felt, men, as evidenced by Dr. Newton, rush into the other ex- 
treme, and the very Protestants (I use the word in its theolog- 
ical sense, as designating those who reject the authority of the 
Church) who worshiped the Bible, who took for their motto 
“the Bible, and the Bible only, is the religion of Protestants,” 
in their indignation at finding that their idol does not sustain 
the character they gave it, are the first to attack it and tear it 
to pieces; and then they wring their hands, and ery, like Micah 
of old (Judges xviii. 24): “Ye have taken away my gods which 
I made, . . . and what have I more?” To judge from Dr. 
Newton's book, almost nothing. 

But let us look back on the history of the Bible, that we may 
learn its true position. In the first three centuries of the 
Chureh’s life, when Christianity was most pure, and Christians 
most zealous, when, in faet, Christianity converted the world, 
there was no Bible; so that for every one it can searcely be 
essential, either to a true faith or a holy life. Gradually the 
books of the New Testament were collected, and, together with 
the Jewish canon of the Old Testament, approved by the 
Church, while many others, which made the same claim, were 
rejected. The Church, which existed in all the plenitude of 
her power before one word of the New Testament was written, 
approved these books, not because she based her doctrines on 
them, but because she found these Scriptures in accord with 
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her teachings, and recognized them as inspired by the same 
Holy Spirit as herself. It was not till the third Council of 
Carthage (A. D. 397) that the Church framed her canon of 
Seripture, and before this the most glorious of the saints and 
martyrs had lived and died without any Bible, or, at most, 
with a stray book or two, about the genuineness and authen- 
ticity of which they had no certain knowledge; for in those 
days some of the spurious books were better known than the 
canonical ones. Then, again, printing was not invented till the 
fifteeuth ceutury, and there were but a few hundred manuscript 
copies of the Holy Seriptures in the world. It was impossible 
at that time for the great majority to read the Bible, and yet I 
see no reason to doubt that there were as good Christians in 
those fifteen centuries as there have been in the last three. 
Meanwhile, we must recollect that it was the Church which 
first gave the Bible to the world, and the Church which, through 
all those centuries, preserved the Bible; but while she rever- 
enced and loved it, and taught it to be the word of God, she 
never put it into the false position it has oceupied in the Prot- 


2 estant religion; she never claimed for it what it does not 
) possess, So exposing it to be torn to pieces by the wolves of un- 
° believing criticism. She said, it needs an authority on which to 
1 rest, and for its right understanding an interpreter ; I am both. 
t The Bible commends itself to my reason and to my heart; 
h but this is not the ground of my faith in it. I believe it because 
n I believe in the Holy Catholic Church, and that Church has said 
; it is the word of God. What the Church has said about the 
Bible I must believe; where the Church has not spoken, I may 
y follow the opinions of theologians or critics. Now the Church 
e has abundantly witnessed to the fact that the Bible is inspired, 
s but has not put forth any particular theory of inspiration; much 
l, less has she countenanced the theory of which Dr. Newton’s 
views are an exaggerated reaction, The writers were inspired 
e to teach moral truth, not history nor science; and their lan- 
h guage was the language of their day,—not technical, and yet, I 
e believe, always true. Errors of copyists have crept into the text, 
“e but not so as to obscure God’s revelation; and the immense 
of variety of slightly different writings is the strongest independ- 
D, ent evidence of the purity and accuracy of the text. 
n 


There may be uncertainties as to the origin and date of 
different books of the Bible, but this does not in any way dis- 
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turb the child of the Church, who has been taught, not that the 
Bible is a manual of seience or history or chronology, but that 
it is the word of God, able to make him wise unto salvation 
who rightly studies it, and that it contains, not food for the 
interesting speculations of human ingenuity, but food for his 
immortal soul ; not a rule of faith which every one can interpret 
for himself (for his rule of faith is contained in the creeds of the 
Church), but a means of communion with God, a guide to holi- 
ness of life. Crities may prove their theories if they can (though 
they have not yet done so), and they may rob the poor Protest- 
ant of his Bible, but they never can take away one jot or tittle of 
what the Church has given to her children. 

Some may say, are you not, after all, recognizing Dr. New- 
ton’s position? No; for he is practically driven to confess that 
man has no certain means of discovering or testing truth. He 
admits that there is some truth in the Bible, a sort of residuum 
which will be left when erities have finished boiling it down, just 
as there is in the Vedas or Koran, only rather more of it; but 
no one can tell when that residuum is reached. The only 
authorities he knows are the Bible and his own judgment. He 
seems to think the Bible very untrustworthy, and the mistakes 
of his book prove that his judgment is not a very reliable guide. 
So he is like a ship on the ocean without rudder or anchor, 
shifting her course with every change of wind, drifting no one 
knows where. 

Is not Dr. Newton’s teaching, then, greatly to be feared? Will 
not its effects be disastrous to the Church? No; doubtless it 
may seriously injure the souls of some individuals, although 
probably most of his followers have not much faith to lose; but 
the gates of hell can never prevail against the Church, and 
while deeply deploring the scandal he as a priest of the Church 
has caused, it is not difficult to see how out of the evil God may 
bring good, and how Dr. Newton may be an instrument in 
breaking down that very Protestantism of which he is the log- 
ical representative; for when people have got over their first 
fright, and have begun to think, many will feel 


(1) That they cannot live without religion. 

(2) That they cannot rest on the canon, “ the Bible, and the 
Bible only, is the religion of Protestants.” 

(3) That there is but one resting-place, the Church of Christ. 
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License to think and believe what they please may be sweet 
while its novelty lasts; but when men have grown tired of change 
and seek rest, and, like Noah’s dove, find no resting-place, they 
will gladly return to the ark of the Church, there to abide until 
the floods of human doubt have subsided; and in a new heaven 
and new earth they see and know all things clearly. 


ALFRED G. MORTIMER. 


REV. DR. NEWTON. 

BIB.icaL eriticism, as a literary specialty, is practically the 
work of our generation. It has grown up in the face of great 
obstacles. If it were not a true child of the zeit-geist it would 
have died out long since, under the abuse its infant voice called 
forth. ’ 

It has, on the contrary, lived and flourished; finding itself, 
like other human naughtinesses, first pitied, then endured, and at 
length embraced. Every movement of thought, in the chureh and 
in the world, has stirred up questions lying in its sphere. 
Physical science in particular has forced on the reluctant 
churches a re-opening of the judgment passed upon the Bible. 
Every effort to arrest proceedings has proven futile. He is 
strangely deaf to the voices in the air who does not recognize 
that this case is called for a new hearing. The nature of the 
Bible is plainly the next great issue in the historic progress of 
Christianity. It ought not to be difficult to see the reason of 
this fact. While men are content under an absolute rule, that 
rule must, on the whole, be suited to their condition. When 
they grow restive, the yoke must be galling their necks. In the 
church, as in the state, external authority is undoubtedly a 
necessity for men in the earlier stages of development. Until 
the reason is so far educated, and the spiritual consciousness is so 
far awakened, that man shall of himself own and obey the 
Eternal Laws, there must be a king by right divine, command- 
ing thought. Sooner or later, it is inevitable that the growing 
mind of man shall question any external authority in religion. 
If it is free to do so, it may peacefully work over again the old 
beliefs into new forms of faith; if it is forbidden to do so, it 
at once suspects the authority that shrinks from the light, and 
is thus in danger of throwing away the belief imposed. While 
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every new thought must be haled before a Papa or Pope, whether 
seated on a Church or on a book, there can be no inquiry and 
no progress. If the advance of knowledge establishes an error 
in an ancient decision of this supreme tribunal, and the fact is 
met by an insistance upon its infallibility, a revolution is inevi- 
table. We ought to have learned the truth of this from our late 
adulatory commemoration of the monk Martin. Three hundred 
years ago it was an infallible Church which provoked a revolt. 
Now it is an infallible Book. The one alone ultimate authority 
for truth is Reason, Faith must be so shaped intellectually as 
to be reasonable. It can be so shaped. Being so fashioned, it will 
be found to be the substance of our fathers’ faith,— unless 
Christianity be a delusion. But, as said, the one condition of 
this remolding of belief is freedom. This I understand to be 
the animus of the revolt which is spreading so fast through the 
churches against the traditional view of the Bible. 

This has been the secret of the instinct drawing the churches 
toward biblical criticism. It has not been the fresh interest 
gathering around these old writings, under the new lights of 
criticism, that has attracted men to this study, wonderful as this 
change has been; but it has been the discovery, in these new 
lights, that the book once supposed to have dropped out of the 
skies, as a meteorite, really belongs to human “letters,” and as 
such is no infallible despot over the intellect and conscience. 
Whatever the ultimate results of criticism concerning literary 
details, the immediate general result concerning theology is 
that men of open minds who have followed this study carefully, 
have experienced a complete disillusion as to the nature of the 
Bible. That is an accomplished fact with a considerable body 
of the clergy in all churches. That body is certain to increase 
rapidly. Already the lines are drawn between the elder and the 
younger clergy, and the young men have the day before them. 
This is most surely a victory for religion, which, as it thus 
gains freedom to think, will think itself peacefully into new 
clothes, and go on with its benign work in the world. 

We thus find the key to the problem proposed—the wisdom 
of popularizing the new biblical criticism. With those who see 
no need of any theological moulting, there can be no discussion 
of such an issue. The priests who stood waiting to see Uzziah 
drop dead could hardly be asked to debate the propriety of 
everybody’s free handling of the Ark. But many men who 
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sympathize with the new criticism sincerely hesitate about 
throwing open to the people the halls where scholars are dis- 
cussing its problems. Their objections appear to sum them- 
selves much as follows: (1) Criticism is still too uncertain of 
its conclusions to justify its going before the public. (2) It as 
yet, therefore, belongs properly to scholars alone, the clergy 
being allowed within their privileged inclosure ex officio. (3) 
The premature agitation of its questions will only spread doubt 
and demoralization. (4) The urgent need of our age is positive 
teaching rather than “mere destructive criticism.” (5) The 
people are themselves unripe for such truths. The answer to 
these objections can, of course, be only outlined. 

First. As to the immaturity of biblical criticism, a word 
is sufficient. There is plainly no such consensus established 
among scholars as will warrant any one in proclaiming dog- 
matically a new set of conclusions, touching the details of author- 
ship, date, structure, ete., of the various writings of the Bible, 
in place of the old theories. This purely literary aspect of 
the study, however, probably goads few minds to immediate 
utterance. As already said, it is the bearing of this study 
upon the general nature of the Bible which really gives it 
so deep an interest to the clerical mind, and which prompts to 
its communication to the people. And this changed light is 
spread over the book by the spirit of criticism without waiting 
for its completed results. It already leads men into a thorough 
realization of the purely literary character of the books of this 
library, and that is all which is needed or desired in the interest 
of theological reform. Few care to prove Ewald’s six nar- 
rators in the Pentateuch, or Kuenen’s date of its last edition, or 
Goldziher’s mythical interpretation of its personages; while 
many care greatly to prove its general nature, as no literal his- 
tory, extracted from the pages of Moses’ Journal, where it had 
been written under the dictation of Jehovah, but a late composi- 
tion, embodying the traditions and legends and myths of the 
Hebrews,— thus dissolving the superstitious view of this book, 
which antagonizes science, burdens faith with superfluous 
miracles, posts a supernatural priesthood at the foundation of 
religion, and thus blocks all theological readjustments. 

Second. Concerning the new criticism, as a subject fitted as 
yet only for the knowledge of the clergy, it is almost enough to 
clothe in words the feeling which appears to have whispered 
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itself among the brethren in some professional conclaves, when 
no reporters were present. 

How is a clergyman who has gradually come to see the 
Bible in a new light to go on preaching as though no change 
had come over his vision? The Bible provides the chief subject- 
matter of his sermons, and his view of it will necessarily shape 
his handling of that material. He cannot avoid betraying his 
changed thought, except through a systematic repression of his 
convictions, which will eat out the finest fiber of his being. And 
as these new lights creep out through chinks of his sermons, his 
people, if ordinarily intelligent, will suspect the change he may 
not confess. That vague suspicion will be infinitely more harm- 
ful than the frankest utterance. Its first effect will be to taint 
the pulpit with insincerity. The last blow to the waning power 
of the pulpit will be given when this suspicion spreads. Some 
time since there appeared a pitiful letter in “ The Spectator,” 
from a clergyman, asking how the clergy could regain their in- 
fluence over the laity. It was followed by a note from a layman 
saying, pithily, “ Persuade the laity of your honesty.” There 
are times when silence stabs faith. Such “reserve” will cer- 
tainly lead into that ancient and fatal snare of religion, in every 
land and under every creed,— the growth of an esoteric faith 
of the scholarly few behind an exoteric faith of the un- 
scholarly many. With the advance of knowledge every civil- 
ization has seen such a divorce of classes. The traditional 
stories of the gods have been resolved by the learned into myths 
and legends, which have furnished pleasant pastures for scholarly 
priests within their cloistered walls, while in the outer courts of 
the temples these priests have gone on repeating the old tales as 
literal truths. Thus the masses have been left stagnating in 
puerile superstitions, which have spread a dry-rot through 
religion, while the few thoughtful minds of the people have 
been driven into a revolt, in which all belief has been thrown off 
scornfully as a fraud of priesteraft. Is this the tale of history 
which wise and conservative doctors would have repeat itself in 
Christianity ? 

Third. When it is said that the opening of this criticism 
will spread doubt and unbelief, and will thus lead to great 
demoralization, an undeniable truth is uttered, which may well 
“ give us pause” in any overhasty action, but which should, by 
no means, cause us to abandon the endeavor to acquaint the 
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people wisely and reverently with the truth. It is very sad that 
it should be so; but when was it ever otherwise in the history 
of religious progress, or when is it likely to be otherwise in the 
future? Majorities, as our English Isaiah told us over his eye- 
glass, are always wrong. 

Every new season in which Religion has felt moved to change 
her clothes has found hosts of distressed souls exclaiming that 
the new dress was no dress at all,—a scanty apron of fig-leaves 
at best, sure to display her nakedness, and never eut from 
celestial fashion-plates. Socrates was to the Athenians a denier 
of the gods and a“ corrupter of the youth.” Jesus was con- 
demned by the priests of the church on the charge of “blas- 
phemy.” Paul and his disciples were “atheists”; and as for 
Brother Martin, with his new-fangled notions about a fallible 
Church, was he not known to have been begotten by a hellish 
incubus on the body of Hans Luder’s wife, as the very Anti- 
Christ? In truth, an ooze and thaw of faith has come with 
every spring-time. Belief has seemed to be deliqueseing in a slush 
of doubt. Skepticism has grown rank, and has rotted into 
immorality ; yet none the less has the summer worn on apace, 
the new growth of faith ripened, and in due time been garnered 
in a creed which has fed man through another chill winter of 
the soul. The new view of the Bible is spreading doubt! Is 
then the old view of the Bible making no doubters? Are our 
educated classes being lulled into happy dreams of faith by the 
pleasant stories of Lot’s wife and Elisha’s bears, of Jonah’s big 
fish and of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego in the fiery 
furnace? Is the mission of Moses proven to our age, not in the 
self-evidencing of the sublime spiritual truth with which he is 
sent of God to the nation, but in the sight which the legend 
gives us of his training under Yahweh to beat the Egyptian 
magicians? Is the character of God cleared from the clouds 
that nature’s anomalies gender, by having the savageries 
and bestialities, the superstitions and blasphemies of the early 
Hebrews, thrust upon us as the very word of God? Is the 
historical reality of the Holy Christ certified to us on the 
authority of that reasonable and reputable Type of the Messiah 
— Samson? 

Are the stalwarts of orthodoxy really prepared to recommend 
such heroic treatment for the malaria of doubt? Judging from 
the late General Convention of the Episcopal Church, we might 
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conclude that they are. Grave and learned doctors seriously 
and warmly debated whether the word of God would continue 
to be heard if Balaam’s ass were not allowed to speak in the new 
lectionary! ‘Sometimes an ass may speak and act more wisely 
than a man,” said one delegate — an admission, drawn from that 
fellow-feeling which makes us wondrous kind, amply justified by 
the almost unanimous vote of the dioceses on the question 
whether the ass should continue to visit our churches and bray 
his message ! 

Every candid man ought surely to know that faith in the 
Bible, as the record of a real revelation from God, is to-day 
honey-combed with questionings, because the stale ery “all or 
none” is dinned into men’s ears from the pulpit and the press. 
The atmosphere of our age makes the unnecessary miraculous- 
ness of the early part of the Old Testament unbelievable. 

Our very children feel it and puzzle their poor mothers. 
Young men are rashly throwing away their Bibles as outworn, 
and concluding Christianity a fraud. For several years a gifted 
orator has been lecturing through the country, to crowded 
audiences, sowing, so say the clergy, broadcast the seeds of 
infidelity. What has given him this power to break down faith? 
Not all his rare eloquence and resistless wit could have availed 
to close a single Bible had the Churches taught men to read it 
rationally. The elergy have held up the Bible-fetich against 
which he has poured his merciless invectives. They have 
feathered his straight arrows and sharpened his barbed jokes. 
From that reasonable thought of the Bible which the clergy 
ought by their education to have gained, and which they ought 
to have taught the people, his shafts would have fallen harm- 
less, their points blunted into flatness. 

Fourth, As to the supreme need of positive teaching in our 
age, and its safe action in sloughing off effete notions, there can 
be no question. Whatever it be that a preacher really believes 
“in his heart,” that should undoubtedly constitute the staple of 
his preaching, and be chiefly trusted to displace the errors of his 
hearers. The inner and spiritual aspect of the Bible, which must 
be before every honest minister, in some light, as a real word of 
God, should be constantly thrown into the foreground of his 
sermons. He would be, indeed, a tyro in character-culture who 
expected to fatten souls on mere negations, whether about the 
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Bible or about the beliefs bodied in it. But the soundest princi- 
ple may be pushed too far. 

The subjects on which a preacher can be positive to-day, are 
the purely spiritual verities. These are not seriously in question. 
Our difficulties in religion lie in the intellectual strata of truth. 
Man is made up with reasoning powers as well as with intuitions. 
His understanding must be helped, if only so far as will lead him 
where he can see that which will cause him to be silent and to 
trust the instinct of the soul. A secondary duty of the pulpit 
to-day is to go, cautiously but fearlessly, to the help of the reason 
meshed in the toils of doubt. This involves more or less of 
so-called negative work. Truth is always correlative. To affirm 
anything is to deny some other thing. One cannot say that a 
horse is black, without implying that it is not white. If the 
hearer holds to a belief in the correlative of a speaker’s affirma- 
tion, this positive word comes to him as a negation. He will 
ask why his thought is contradicted, and how that contradiction 
is substantiated. Some amount of negative work is therefore a 
necessity, if there are to be any intellectual processes carried on. 
Nature knows no constructive agencies which are not destructive 
forees, in the mental as in the physical world. The measure of 
that negative and destructive work, and the methods of it, must 
be left to the judgment of individual teachers — which it will 
painfully exercise. 

A teacher cannot shut himself up to positive affirmations of 
the spiritual character of the Bible, in an age which is steeped 
in the traditional thought of a miraculous book. Teacher and 
taught will find themselves, under such preaching, in puzzling 
cross-lights. 

The preacher will discover that his reverence for the word 
of God contained in the Bible, turns, in the layman’s mind, 
into a superstitious awe of the books in which that divine word 
is articulated, according to man’s poor powers. He will find his 
positive truth bolstering up positive errors that sorely need to 
come toppling down, in order to a reconstruction of faith. If 
he incidentally recurs to the thought of a distinction between 
the divine and the human elements in the Bible, he will find his 
more thoughtful people asking, How are we to frame a con- 
ception of the Bible as at once the word of God and the words 
of men, and how are we to apply this general principle to par- 
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ticular writings? Some systematic instruction of his people 
will be forced upon him. And, if he fears the “ mere destructive 
criticism” which this instruction will entail, he may comfort 
himself by recalling the experience through which he himself 
was freed from. slavery to the letter of the Bible. Did he gain 
that emancipation by dwelling wholly on its positive, spiritual 
truths alone? Did he not gain it through an intellectual study 
of its literary character —through criticism? Did he not suffer 
an eclipse of those heavenly lights for a longer or a shorter 
time, as the shadow of criticism stole across the sky? And did 
that obscuration end, thoroughly and happily, except as, instead 
of trying to drive the opaque knowledge back, it was welcomed 
out before the face of the sun, and proven to be after all trans- 
parent by the old light’s bursting through the veil? Why should 
he expect any other process to be ordained for his people? 

Do laymen belong to another species of the genus homo, 
concerning whom it is unsafe to argue from the clerical nature? 
What clergyman that has trusted truth and spoken honestly to 
his people —if under the guidance of that Spirit which said of 
old, “I, Prudence, dwell with Wisdom ” — has not found that he 
has at length renewed a solid faith in them, through the same 
way by which he himself was led back to the heart of the old 
belief? And in truth, it is quite time to have done, among 
educated people, with the cant of “mere destructive criticism.” 
Biblical criticism is no more merely destructive than is any 
other new knowledge, which always pulls down some old 
thought in cleaning the ground for its higher revelation. It 
destroys such of the traditional theories concerning the author- 
ship, date, structure, aim, ete., of the biblical writings as were 
unsound; but it settles firmly on solid ground such of these 
traditions as were substantial, while it builds up, in the place 
of the errors it has uprooted, knowledge of a very positive 
character, giving a new and powerful realism to books that 
were the most unreal in the sacred canon. It destroys the effete 
notion of the Bible as a miraculous, perfect, and infallible book, 
the supreme arbiter over reason and conscience; but it con- 
structs a rational idea of the Bible, as the human records of 
most real revelations in the consciousness of the people of 
religion —the record of the highest historie manifestation of 
God, in the person of Jesus Christ; and it leaves our spiritual 
natures free to go to this book for comfort and cheer, for light 
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and inspiration, without hearing the mocking whispers of our 
critical faculties. It is this hated and abused “ mere destructive 
criticism” which has plainly come, under Providence, in the 
right hour, to save our fathers’ Bible, and to hand it on to our 
children in a new version, readable by the reason and thus 
believable by the soul. Its fruits seem now perhaps rather hard 
and juiceless, and sour on our taste; but let them have time and 
they will soften and sweeten. Thus it will be found anew that 
“by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord 
doth man live.” 

Fifth. All other objections sum themselves into the feeling — 
and what so hard to grapple with as a feeling!—that, whatever 
may be the abstract wisdom or necessity of popularizing biblical 
criticism, the people are not yet ripe for it. Unripe movements, 
we are told, always fail. A revolution that arrives ahead of 
time proves an abortion. A reform that runs too fast gets a 
bad fall, which lames it, if it is not killed outright. 

Many friends of the new thought of the Bible fear that it is 
ahead of Providence’s time-table, and are signaling “slow up.” 
One may well ask, with all respect to these careful brakesmen, 
what are to be the signs that this new thought is due. Would 
it be rash to suggest an answer, in part, as follows: When the 
old thought has become vague and unreal; when it has thus 
lost its former moral and religious power; when its light is 
viewed suspiciously, and men no longer walk in it buoyantly ; 
when its veracity is questioned, and its authority stands im- 
peached ; when its marvels serve to point the flippant jest, and 
the thunder of its voices of judgment no longer awes the con- 
science ; when the dust gathers upon it on men’s book-shelves, 
and mothers open it on the nursery tables with puzzled minds 
and troubled hearts; when the prattle of children’s tongues 
anticipate the results of the scholar in his library; then, 
surely, the time has come for a new thought of this venerable 
book! Religious teachers may well hear again the plaint of the 
Master—Can ye not discern the signs of the times? 

In what cloistered shades have the good souls dwelt, who do 
not see that, despite the care of the rabbins, biblical criticism is 
out among the people? The Bible for Learners has not asked 
leave of the churches to get itself printed; and, though pious 
book-sellers look well around the store before handing it down, 
it is bought and read, with many another kindred book. 


‘ 
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The new criticism is leaking from hosts of pulpits, and is 
tincturing editorials. It is soaking into the body of public 
opinion, and is charging the atmosphere of society. It is “in 
the air” even now. Its popularizing cannot be prevented. 
That work may be left to an unspiritual rationalism, which will 
needlessly disturb by it the historic rootings of Christianity, or 
to a crass infidelity, which will use it to raise a rank crop of 
irreligiousness. It may, on the other hand, be preoccupied by a 
devout Christian learning, and made to feed a fresh and vigor- 
ous growth of faith, a belief in the Bible at once rational and 
reverent. 

This seems about the only choice left to the Church. Not 
long since, in a meeting of gentlemen, all of whom were men of 
business, a leading banker said, with the approval of the com- 
pany: “The trouble with the clergy is that the laity are ahead 
of them on this matter: they have made up their minds upon 
the general nature of the Bible.” Where least suspected the 
negative spirit of the new criticism has stolen abroad, and the 
task of the clergy is to follow it with the constructive work, 
which can only be done by frankly owning the destruction that 
has been wrought. 

Circumstances have lately placed the writer of this paper in 
a position which brought him in contact with a class of facts con- 
cerning this question that are not ordinarily laid bare. Could the 
letters that have come in to him be given to the public,— letters 
from ministers who have ceased to preach; from mothers fearing 
to talk with their little ones; from men who have found new faith 
through the “ mere destructive criticism”; from those who for 
the lack of the view of the Bible to which it leads have dropped 
away from the Christian churches,— they would vield the best 
practical confirmation of the position taken in this paper. 

Senator Blair recently stated that the general testimony of 
the leaders of labor organizations before the Senate Committee, 
was to the effect that the Evangelical Churches were steadily and 
rapidly losing hold of the working-mer of this country. In 
connection with this statement, a few extracts from a working- 
man’s letter may yield food for further thought upon this topic: 


“With respect to religion, I find either a gross superstition, a knavish 
cant, or a boldly avowed infidelity. . . . The infidelity is a want of 
correct knowledge and teaching of the true aim of religion. . . . It (this 
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new thought of the Bible) has takenawaythe rubbish that encumbered those 
truths (the ‘eternal truths’ to which he had just referred). I knew that 
inspiration from God was in the Bible, but you have shown me where to look 
for it. ‘ The letter killeth, the spirit giveth life.’ . . . Religion is mis- 
construed on account of its old setting. It has grown out of its old clothes. 

You said you were sorry that the meat to your flock had proven poison 
to others. It is not so. We want more and more of such meat. The great 
body of men are hungering for it. We want the truth. It is the only thing 
that can make us free.” 

R. Heser NEWTON. 
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